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TO THE AMERICAN PHOPLE: 








Your sons, husbands and brothers who are stand- 
ing today upon the battlefronts are fighting 
for more than victory in war. They are fight- 
ing for a new world of freedom and peace, 
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We, upon whom has been placed the responsibil- 
ity of leading the American forces, appeal to 
you with all possible earnestness to invest in 
War Bonds to the fullest extent of your 

capacity. 
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Give us not only the needed implements of war, 
but the assurance and backing of a united 


woo people so necessary to hasten the victory and 
essiness : 

- another, speed the return of your fighting men. 
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AWARDS AT PHILADELPHIA 
Art Teachers‘ Association of Philadelphia held 
an exhibition of 50 oil paintings from April 15 
to 28. Mr. William A. Corasick was awarded 
the Association's plaque and Mr. Fred Gill won 
the Mary E. Marshall prize for the best flower 
painting. 


* * * 


A STORY MAP OF MEXICO 

peopled with Spaniards and Indians of yesterday 
and today is brought to you by Colortext map 
publishers. You see gay peasants dancing the 
Mexican Hat Dance, missionaries, Spanish Con- 
quistadores, textile weavers, fruit peddlers, and 
peons. See the beautiful cities—the mountain 
ranges that line the coast with majestic Popo- 
catepetl rising 1783 feet in contrast with the level 
There are bright birds, fruits, 
strange animals—all the details that make up a 
nation, historical and geographical, woven to- 
gether on one map. 

The Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific Ocean are 
both pictured in black and on them are easily 
spotted the bright, wind-filled sails of the ancient 
Spanish galleons, the pirate ships hiding off of the 
coast, and a sleek ocean liner bound for San 
Francisco. Yellow, green, blue and red are the 
predominating colors of this gay map. 

Colortext has captured the spirit and color of 
our neighbor to the South in this map that is a 
worthwhile addition to the collection of every art 
teacher. All around the border are Aztec masks 
and carvings from the authentic creations of 
ancient craftsmen—and 


inland areas. 


there’s a sombrero 
market, a pottery display, a cactus collection, and 
a volcano sending a funnel of smoke and flame in- 
to the blue sky. 

Mexico, our southern neighbor, comes into 
your classroom in all her native brilliance for 
only fifty-three cents. Send a handy postal note 
for this amount to Secretary, School Arts Family 
156 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., 
July 31, 1945. 


before 


* * . 


COME WITH ME TO CHINA 

and meet the Kaos, residents of the portfolio 
published by the East and West Association, titled 
“Life of a Family in China.’ This portfolio, con- 
taining fifteen 8!%- by ll-inch pages, provides 
you with a rare opportunity to learn about the 
everyday lives of the Chinese, whose art dates far 
back into the centuries and carries with it the 
tradition of delicate, almost dream-like beauty. 

There is a window in the bright red cover of the 
folio and a winsome Chinese baby is gazing out 
of this window in bright-eyed eagerness. 
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Inside the folio you see an intriguing hand mill, 
used to grind flour for family bread, a true sign of 
ageless China and you must smile as Hsia Chen, 
small daughter of the Kao family, clutches a 
chicken in her small arms as her father clips its 
wings to keep it from flying too far from home. 

See the family shrine, where food is placed in 
honor of the ancestors, and in sharp contrast, see 
the streets of Peiping, the city gates in the mighty 
wall built centuries ago to protect the city from 
bandits. 

The East and the West, the Old and the New, 
yours to visit and understand through the activities 
of a real Chinese family. Send fifty-three cents by 
postal note for the portfolio “Life of a Family in 
China” to Secretary, School Arts Family, 156 
Printers ‘Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., before July 
31, 1945. 


SPELL OF THE SOUTHWEST IS CAPTURED 
IN PAINT BY INDIAN ARTIST 


“Navajo Ponies,’’ a 10- by 12-inch picture put 
out for your enjoyment by the Santa Fe Railroad, 
will take you into the very heart of the Navajo 
Country, with its symphony of colors ranging 
from the rosy beige of sun-warmed sandstone to 
the brilliant blue of the sky, against which is 
silhouetted an approaching Navajo, mounted on 
a gray horse. Around his head is a bright band, 
and a silver necklace contrasts vividly with his 
bronze coloring as he rides his pony between the 
rimrocks that rise on either side of the gorge. 

In the foreground are three horses and a colt— 
a white horse is grazing contentedly in the long, 
crisp grass and her brown colt stands by her side. 
Behind her is a graceful gray horse, his mane and 
tail blowing in the breeze, and in the foreground a 
pinto pony stands gazing alertly into the wind. 

The grass and rocks are dotted with spiny 
yucca plants and yellow rosin weeds, all combin- 
ing in a warm, softly-blended color scheme that 
only nature could produce and only an Indian 
artist could capture. All this beauty is yours for 
only three cents to cover the cost of forwarding 
your request to the Santa Fe Railroad. One copy 
for each teacher. Send your three cents today to 
Secretary, School Arts Family, 156 Printers 
Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., before July 31, 1945. 


- * * 


THREE CENT ADMISSION TO A BOOKLET 
MOVIE ON THE SOUTHWEST 


“Conquest” is the title of this film in booklet 
form, published by the Santa Fe Railroad and con- 
taining 31 pages and 175 pictures—six on each 
page, complete with the script for each picture. 

Truly a “find” for everyone interested in the 
colorful Southwest and the history of the brave 
men who opened it to the rest of the country 
through the railroad, this booklet with its many 
pictures in film-form is like a trip to old Santa Fe 
and the surrounding country, from the Gulf of 
Mexico to Pike’s Peak in Colorado, and from the 
railroad’s beginning in Chicago westward to the 
Pacific coast. The growth of the railroad is the 
growth of the nation—and how exciting to see 
fertile lands that the trains pass through—cotton, 
logs, cattle, grain fields, mining districts, and oil 
wells. You see them all as you swing across the 
country by means of this booklet ‘Movie.’ Ad- 
mission is just a three-cent stamp to cover for- 
warding costs, sent to Secretary, School Arts 
Family, 156 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., 
before July 31, 1945. 





Publication office, The Printers Building, 44 Portland Street, 
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Bringing you brief reviews of the better 
books for your school and personal library 


A ONE-VOLUME ART EDUCATION 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


titted APPLIED ART by Pedro deLemos takes 
your pupils from the first grade through high 
school, studying progressively more advanced 
forms of art until the art world is a definite part of 
the child’s everyday life—just as it is meant to he, 
The subjects handled in this profusely illustrated 
398-page book, measuring 6 by g inches, include 
handicraft, design, drawing, coloring, with such 
interesting sub topics as stenciling, block printing, 
poster-making, sketching, and the study of per 
spective and color complements and harmonies 

Help your pupils to “grow up with art’ by 
following through the pages of this book. See the 
Color Harmony Birds that illustrate the elementary 
color mixing, and learn to draw with the first 
graders by using the simple circle as a foundation 
In the back of the book is 


a complete outline of subjects to be taken up in the 


for all other forms 
various grades a teacher's timesaver that has 
not been equalled 

Send five dollars for your copy, using the handy 
postal note, to Creative Hands Book Shop, c/o 
School Arts Magazine, 156 Printers Bldg., 
Worcester 8, Mass 


* * * 
“I FELL IN LOVE WITH THE PENCIL” 
says Ernest W. Watson, master of lead, in his 


book, PENCIL DRAWING - 


Mr. Watson in his enthusiasm for this versatile 


and you will join 


medium before you reach the second of the seventy 
9 by 12-inch pages of coated paper. 

The first part of the book is devoted to familiar- 
izing the reader with the 12 technics that result 
You are instructed on 
the proper choice of paper, the kinds of pencils to 


in fruitful self-espression. 


be used for best results, the proper way to sharpen 
them, use of erasers—all illustrated so that you see 
as well as read the many lessons that are given in 
this unusual book. 

The most exciting part of the book comes at the 
last, for it is here that Mr. Watson has shown the 
application of the technics set forth in the first part 
in beautiful, full-page drawings, twelve of them— 
and so realistic that you will become a confirmed 
“pencil fan” right along with your pupils. 

Send $3.50 by handy postal note for this wonder 
ful book PENCIL DRAWING by Ernest Watson 
to Creative Hands Book Shop, c/o School Arts 
156 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 
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CUNG America Paints Outdoors 


The “whole, wide, wonderful, beautiful world” belongs to the 
child whose vacation hours are periodically spent outdoors 
with crayon and paper; for art practice is a means of awakening 
a consciousness of natural beauty, and beauty is the property 
of all whose eyes have been trained to see . . . To encourage 
children to continue sketching and painting throughout the 
summer on thejr own initiative, why not plan to hold a Vaca- 
tion Art Exhibit as soon as school reopens in the Fall? 
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AN-DU-SEPTIC COLORED 
CRAYON, made of dustless, 
gritless, non-poisonous chalk 
of extra fine quality, comes in 
cardboard boxes containing 
12 sticks of the color-wheel 
colors or 24 sticks in 24 colors 
for student use, also in slide 
cover wooden boxes contain- 
ing 72 or 144 sticks of assorted 
colors for classroom use. 


a 


YOUNG AMERICA 
PAINTS 
The illustration at the top of 
the page was a part of the 
Young America Paints na- 
tional exhibition of school art, 
which is not being held this 
year because of the war. Cir- 
culating exhibits, however, are 
being continued in the interests 
of progressive art education. 
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Big Job... 














Little Job. 


Wherever art work is 
done there's a job for 


PEEDBALL 


THE DRAWING AND LETTERING 
PEN THAT WAS DESIGNED AND 
PERFECTED BY A PRACTICAL 
LETTERING MAN. THEY LOAD 
WITH A DIP AND HANDLE 30% 
MORE INK WITHOUT BLOTTING 
THANKS TO THEIR PATENTED 
TRIPLE RESERVOIR INK CONTROL 
= 
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JUNE COVER PANEL 


A Decorative Landscape from a rough outdoor 
sketch . . . The entire panel was covered with a 
coat of white Gesso and varying planes of relief 
were built upon this, the highest relief being in 
the foreground. For even more definite third 
dimension in the foreground a silk screen knife 
was used to cut deeply into the hardened Gesso. 

The design was completed in white or natural 
Gesso and when thoroughly dry, tempera color 
was painted onto the surface. The colors were 
shaded from the edges using violets, blues, 
turquoise, greens and yellows. 





INTRODUCTION TO 


JUNE SCHOOL ARTS 
By Alliston Greene 


* Let's start with page 326. The short “'story’’ 
at the bottom of the page explains the series of 
cover designs which have appeared each month 
during the last year. The explanatory notes have 
made each intelligible. I wish all subscribers 
could see the originals done by Esther deLemos 
Morton, our Associate Editor. They are very 
interesting and in the execution of them there is 
an art training of unlimited possibilities. The 
artist has sent them on to us and they are now on 
exhibition at the Worcester Art Museum, after 
which they will be seen by other groups. 


* The article by our Editor illustrating the 
remarkable sculptured plastics of Nishan Toor, 
in collaboration with his talented wife, should 
not be passed over lightly. While Mr. Toor him- 
self is given considerable credit as an accom- 
plished artist, entirely deserved, the point of the 
article is the great possibilities of plastics as an 
art and craft medium. A careful reading of that 
article will reveal new avenues for art teaching. 


*% Leon Loyal Winslow has a well-established 
reputation as a director, instructor, and writer in 
the field of arts and crafts. Whatever this con- 
tributor favors us with is complete and full of 
meat. This month he gives us very definite sug- 
gestions for ‘‘art accommodations for post-war 
schools,” their location, lighting, and general as 
well as specific equipment. This article is of value 
primarily to airectors and those responsible for 
school buildings and the mechanics of art educa- 
tion. It may also arouse discussion among teachers 
and those who use the equipment. 


* No illustrations interrupt the continuity of 
Professor Lowry'’s thoughts as he discusses ‘some: 
timeless factors in art education” on page 332. 
It will be discovered, if the article is read as it 
should be, that one and all-important of these 
factors is the ‘creative spirit of man,"’ and another 
“his unconquerable desire to communicate with 
other men.”’ New ideas are born daily in the fields 
of industrial design and the other constructive 
arts, but certain fundamentals are ever with us. 
Let us read this message with an open mind. 


% For a good many years (let her tell how 
many!) Miss Jessie Todd has directed the work of 
children in the Laboratory School, University of 
Chicago. This has been a rich experience for her 
which she has had the foresight to pass on to 
others in such articles as appear in School Arts 
from time to time. Ever original and interesting, 
inspiring her pupils with some new approach to 
art education, she comes to us this month with a 



























WING PENCIL 4B 


2 ne oe 


[ KIMBERLY DRA , 

School children and art students need good draw- 
ing pencils just as much as do professionals. 
Pencils with strong, smooth lead that does not 


break easily and gives the students more freedom 
in their work. 





GENERAL'S DRAWING PENCILS | 


have these qualities 


The drawings above show just a few of the many 
ways in which children can extend their crude or 
advanced technique by using the various drawing 
pencils and sticks shown. 

KIMBERLY DRAWING PENCIL—22 accurate degrees, 6B 


to 9H, Tracing 1-2-3-4 and KIMBERLY EXTRA B intense 
black Layout Pencil. 


CHARCOAL PENCIL—3 degrees, 2B-4B-6B. 


FLAT SKETCHING PENCIL—%” by 3%” lead, 3 degrees, 
2B-4B-6B. 


KIMBERLY GRAPHITE STICKS—3” long, ” thick, square 
or rectangular, 3 degrees, 2B-4B-6B. 


Write to Dept. K for free sample. Buy them from your dealer 
or if unavailable, send us $1.00 for prepaid trial dozen of 
your favorite degree or assortment. 


(This offer good only within U.S. A.) 
Waters K Ferre Yincls sunt 18EF 
General Pencil Company 

67-73 FLEET STREET ©) JERSEY CITY 6, N.J- 
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ISLAND” BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVER- 
SON, ILLUSTRATED WITH DOZENS OF ROMARTIC 
SWASHBUCKLING DRAWINGS IN BRILLIANT COL- 
ORED HIGGINS INKS BY 


ON THE LINE...ALL THE WAY 
WITH HIGGINS INKS 








EDWARD A. WILSON 











The precision performance of Higgins Inks appeals 
to men with clear-cut ideas. Higgins Inks encourage 
the solution of their problems directly, without waste 
of line or effort. Such an artist is Edward A. Wilson, 
who has been using Higgins and Higgins exclusively 
these many years and with an effectiveness exempli- 
fied in this drawing from his designs and illustrations 
for Robert Louis Stevenson’s “Treasure 


issued by The Heritage Press. 
THE INTCRNATIONAL STANDARD FOR EXCELLENCE 


SEND FOR A COLOR CARD 


HIGGINS INK CO., INE. 


271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN 15, N. Y. 






Island” 


HH Elba 
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SINCE 1880 


























Your Supply Dealer Has 


Justrite ! 








Nats 


Justrite is an improved drawing ink that 
flows freely . . . absolutely wiil not cake 
in the bottle nor on drawing pen or 


brush. The India Black and White are 
completely opaque. It is offered in 
23 waterproof colors . . . resists erasure 
and makes splendid reproductions. No 
time is wasted mixing colors . . . pupils 
can do more and better work during 
drawing period. 


Once you try it, you'll specify “Justrite” 


WRITE FOR COLOR CHART, DEPT. 4B 


LOUIS MELIND COMPANY 
362 W. CHICAGO AVENUE, CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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report of the ‘Going Back to School” exhibit in a 
large department store. What thrill it must have 
given those boys and girls whose work was thus 
displayed for all the world to see! For is there a 
soul who has visited Chicago and not dined or 
lunched in the Marshall Field Walnut Tea Room? 
Her children have learned many things as they 
worked together for this exhibit. 

* Our Editor has painted many a word picture 
of California's beautiful landscape, but I recall 
none more exhilarating than the story of M. 
DeNeale Morgan (page 344), California’s own 
Art Master. Several members of the Schoo! Arts 
family can testify to the faithfulness of the Editor's 
description of Carmel-by-the-Sea, Monterey Pen- 
insula, Point Lobos, the age-old cypress trees, the 
waving poppies, the rock-bound coast. All these 
are reproduced by this artist and given again to 
School Arts readers in this splendid review by 
the Editor. Few of the pupils, nor the instructors 
for that matter, may ever become a Morgan, 
but what an opportunity is here presented for 
aspiration. 

*% For those of our readers who specialize in 
the “fine arts,” so-called, the article ‘Reviving 
the Painting Art of Paint-Knife Technique” will 
have particular interest. This ‘introducer’ knows 
nothing of painting with a spatula. A whitewash 
brush is more familiar. But to know how the 
Ancients accomplished ‘such wonderful things in 
art and to have this knowledge revived for us by 
such an authority as the Editor of School Arts 
adds immeasurably to one’s art education. 

* “The Making of a Mural” by Carolyn G. 
Bradley is the work of experts, not that of children. 
It offers suggestions, however, for any teacher 
who has a problem room needing attention. 








THE ONLY STORE 
OF ITS KIND 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS’ new store 
on 12 East 41st Street, New York City, will 
be the only store of its kind in the country. 
Imagine a store in which you will find every- 
thing for the Artist and the Craftsman! 
Leathercratt, Metalcraft, Jewelry, Block 
Printing, Clay Modeling, Weaving, Plas- 
tics, Feltcraft, Model Builders’ Supplies, 
Woodworking, Paints, Crayons, Papers, 
Brushes, Easels, Temperas, Books, Patterns, 
Designs—to name just a few. 
You are cordially invited to drop in the new 
store at any time for new ideas in the art and 
craft fields. It's very easy to find—just off 
5th Avenue opposite the Public Library. 


. .. The Opening Date... JULY 1s? 


Address all mail orders and inquiries to our 
New Jersey Plant. 


Ny 80 Page, 2nd War Edition 
. COUNTED ccceces 10 cents 
FREE when requested on 

School Stationery. 





American Handicrafts Co., Inc. 
45-49 So. Harrison St., East Orange, N. J. 


New York Store 915 So. Grand Ave. 
12 East 41st Street Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
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Desigas 





DEVOE COMBINES CRAFTSMANSHIP WITH CHEMISTRY 


NAME 


17 new classroom projects 
13 fascinating stories on the romance of color 


Hundreds of interesting, pertinent facts. 


ject as part of the teaching program.” 
MR. HERBERT G. JACKSON, Supervisor of Art 
Board of Education, St. Louis, Mo. 


Get your copy today. The supply is limited. 
Just fill out and mail this coupon with 2 5c 
to cover postage and handling. We mail 
your copy immediately on receipt. 


TEAR OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC. 

Att’n Mr. Harry Lovett 

44th St. and Ist Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me my copy of Devoe’s Classroom 


ARTISTS’ Project Book ‘Things To Do.”’ 25 cents #s enclosed. 


HOW to keep your students interested with interesting “THINGS TO DO” 


Here’s a book packed full of new ideas translated into practical 
projects planned by successful art teachers and worked out 
by their students in thousands of classrooms. 


“Things To Do” gives you new inspiration, too! It contains: 


“These fine suggestions will be appreciated by art teachers 


particularly by classroom teachers who handle the sub- 
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MATERIALS 


SCHOOL 





ADDRESS 








CITY 


STATE 
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BOOKS 


For Full Enjoyment of 
All the Possibilities 
of Block Printing . . . 


BLOCK PRINTING CRAFT Perry 





A real craftsman-artist’s coverage of engraving and 
printing both wood and linoleum blocks Seah 
preparation of materials, and procedures, simplified 
for school use. Illustrated with wide variety of fine 
examples in the craft, including color and color pro- 
gressions, drawings of procedures, etc. Beautifully 
printed, carefully planned. Cloth, $3.85. 


LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING Polk 


Distinguished coverage of fundamentals of making and 
engraving linoleum blocks in color and black and 
white; how to print; commercial applications of the 
block print. Written by the supervisor of printing, 
Detroit Public Schools. Illustrations of tools, pro- 
cedures, and examples of finished block prints. 
Handsomely printed and bound. Cloth-and-board, 


2.00 
Write for List of More Than 
70 Other Craft Books... . 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
PEORIA 3, ILLINOIS 

















500 ART AND CRAFT BOOKS 


An unprecedented d d for our 
“W catalog of 500 Art and Craft Books 
has exhausted ovr supply. A new 
edition, now in preparation, should be 
on ready within a few weeks, 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 22 


WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
Publishers of AMERICAN ARTIST 


















* If there are still critical parents who see no 
value in an art education for their children, let 
them take part in a ““Back to School”’ evening, as 
described by Neva Flickinger on page 349. Such 
an effort may convert them, and give them as 
much pleasure as it did the children at Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. 


* “See that tree over there!’ “Yes, but what 
about it?’’ Read the article by Elizabeth Smithgall 
on page 350, and it will be perfectly plain that 
imagination is as fundamental in art teaching as 
the mixing of colors. There is no preferred road 
to anything in this world. If one way does not 
accomplish the end, another may. It is the 
teacher’s business to find that way. 

“Art has a tremendously important contribu- 
tion to make to the war effort today, both in society 
and in the school.” The author of the article on 
page 355—"Democracy in Art’’—has a message 
which will challenge the resources of every 
teacher who reads it. “Art education must moti- 
vate the child to think.’ Art teaching also requires 
a modicum of thought. Leitzel Pelikan has given 
us all something to think about. 


* Sister M. Joanne, Toledo, Ohio, says that in 
the teaching of figure drawing “‘one way is as 
good as another if one reaches the objective.” 
That may or may not be true, but she has tried a 
way which seems to have been successful and 
which she has carefully developed in her article 
on page 356—"Figure Drawing in the Realistic 
Stage.” Her method of solving some of the 
troublesome problems, such as proportion, seem 
to be reasonable and successful. 


(Please turn to page 8-a) 


THE SEVENTH WAR LOAN DRIVE IS 
NOW ON. BUY YOUR BOND TODAY! 
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ages Rembrandt colors 

‘ tty studio tubes 

25 .39 .90 

3 inch tubes .10 .15 
Talens & Son, Inc. 
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bel igh * 


A review of the nine Schoo! Arts cover panels are presented above. These nine examples 
represent nine different techniques in the use of gesso, each method having been described 
on one of the pages preceding the Contents Page of each issue. Gesso Artcraft includes 
in its simple process the three great graphic art divisions, Drawing, Painting, and Model- 
ing. In fact, all three may be merged in one when doing Gesso Artcratft. 

The lower single subject made originally for the cover of this issue is presented on 
this page and is described on one of the preceding pages. 
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PRODUCING 

NEW CONCEPTS in . 
SCULPTURED ART 
WITH PLASTICS 


PEDRO deLEMOS 
Stanford University, California 


NDUSTRIAL designers are busily en- 
gaged planning many new forms for 
commercial products and have at their 
disposal a long list of plastics, versatile 
'C> in properties lending themselves to 

' many forms. Undoubtedly many of our 
objects of utility will soon be stream- 
lined to harmonize with modern offices and homes. 
However, it has taken Nishan Toor, prominent sculptor 
of Southern California, to survey certain types of 
plastics toward testing and researching for really 
artistic, livable, practical uses in the everyday type 
of home. In this his results have proven beautifully 
artistic and eminently practical. 

In this achievement Nishan Toor is simply repeating 
his former history. During 1928, while in Paris, I 
decided to look up several of my former art students, 
particularly two of those who had given their atten- 
tion to decorative design in my classes. However, 
before I had the opportunity to do so, the news in the 
Paris art columns in the daily papers praising the 
exhibition of textile designs and stone, marble, and 
carved cement, told me very definitely that Nishan 
Toor and his art ability, his application of good design 
in all his art work, had brought him much acclaim in 
the art capital of the world. 
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Now Nishan Toor, in collaboration with his wife, 
has developed an exhibition of thirty or more pieces 
of sculptured plastics which have captured the 
praise of art critics due to their beauty and unique- 
ness. Where acrylic plastics had so far been used in 
production of common forms of costume jewelry or 
cheap ornaments, the resultant tendency was to 
discourage its application or use by the fine artists. 

However, Nishan Toor always had the pioneering 
attitude to experiment with new materials, searching 
for new surfaces and textures, and the fact that every 
one of his thirty plastic subjects were sold a few days 
after his exhibition was opened, to prominent collec- 
tors, proves that he again “has made good.” 

One feature developed by the Toors through 
experimentation with certain types of partly trans- 
parent plastics, together with the use of artificial 
light, was that of lighted sculptured plastic. This 
transmission of light to enhance the results of his 
craft produced an esthetic quality perhaps never 
before achieved in sculptured forms. While Nishan 
Toor’s plastic sculpture is an art rich in merit, beauti- 
ful in production, the lighting quality added defies 
description. The forms glow with a halo of light 
which, coming from below at the light-tight base from 
a 7\4-watt electric bulb, produces a gentle illumina- 
tion, warm and opalescent. 








Toor’s sculpture does not limit itself within any Puffin and swan sculptured of acrylic 
rege : plastics by Nishan Toor, combine form 
definite art trend or type. His work often stresses with flowing lines 


mass rather than pattern. Of course, even mass must 
be designed, but such design by Toor is never dom- 
inating in his work. He adds a touch of delicacy, a 
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curved simple line here and there on the mass surface 
which sufficiently enriches the whole subject. With 
the great interest and enthusiasm which has been the 
result of this first exhibition of Toor’s plastic sculpture, 
it is hoped that other artists will with their own trends 
add further to the artistic use of plastics. Toor’s 
exhibition and his financial and artistic success 
perhaps will help to spread such endeavors. Mr. 
Toor believes that his work is only a beginning in 
plastics as an art medium; that there is room for an 
immense application of finer art with plastic in the 
immense zone of decoration and architecture, espe- 
cially in indirect or concealed lighting; that while 
architecturally it may appear that much has been 
done in these fields through plastics, much more 
may be done aesthetically. 
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Acrylic plastics may be sawed, filed or rasped, 
chiseled, or even cemented. Cementing may be done 
easily, no boundary being evident between two por- 
tions. Surfaces may be tooled to produce pattern, 
these parts arrest the light slightly. As a whole, how- 
ever, the light goes to the tips of the entire subject, 
emphasizing the contours and depressions by a sofft- 
light shadow. Wherever a chisel mark occurs, the 
spot radiates a subtle luminosity, the light beams pro- 
ducing a warm opalescence on the edges of the figure. 

It is hard to believe that Toor’s beautiful plastic 
figurines have been produced with the simplest of 
tools. A sheet of thick plastic is first outlined with 
crayon over a protective paper surface. The plastic 
form is then roughly sawed out to the form and pre- 
liminarily smoothed down by the sculptor with an 
ordinary file. Then the plastic medium is easily 
worked with band saw, mallet and chisel, file or rasp. 


The figure or other subject is then mounted on its 
illuminated base, ready for service. 

Nishan Toor has a long list of accomplishments in 
the artistic field, and has been well known in many 
sections and art circles for his art achievements. 
School Arts, some years ago, described his art 
achievements with stone and cement sculpture, in 
which he emphasized simplicity of line and form. 
Among his best known works are the bronze head of 
Beethoven (owned by Jascha Heifetz), a bust of Jan 
Sibelius, and a beautiful piece of silver sculpture, the 
“Dancer.” His sculpture is to be found in many 
permanent collections of museums in most every 
large city in the United States and several in the Old 
World. His famous War Memorial in Paris is out- 
standing, for he was the first American artist ever to 
be commissioned by the French Government to create 
a national memorial Too, his artistic achievements 
would not be complete if I did not add that Nishan 
Toor was one of the first camouflage artists in America 
to volunteer and serve in the camouflage service 
during the last world war in France. Toor ‘makes 
good” in whatever he undertakes, having just 
recently finished a commission for a nine-foot me- 
morial stone figure, beautifully done. 














LTHOUGH it may not be correct to assume that art 
education programs are good to the extent that 
housing, equipment, and supplies are provided to 
make them so, it is, nevertheless, obvious that the 
instruction offered cannot be effective without these 
facilities. The typical schoolroom in the older type 
of building is perhaps the most dismal of all the 
gloomy rooms that can be either seen or imagined, surrounded 
as it generally is, on at least three sides, by blackboards that are 
literally as well as nominally black. Is it to rooms such as these 
that we must resign our children for a large part of the formative 
period of their lives? 





With a view to providing specifically for the needs of the classes 
in art, the Division of Art Education of the Baltimore public school 
system has prepared the specifications that follow. Some of them, 
particularly those relating to color, might be extended to include 
all the rooms in a school building. Drawings showing plans and 
elevations of these art rooms were made during the past school 
year by boys and girls enrolled in the art curriculum class in 
Architecture, taught by Mr. Walter R. Gale at the Baltimore City 
College high school for boys. The class plans this year to con- 
struct scale models of the rooms and to paint these acccording 
to the specifications set up for color. 


The new specifications provide for both art classrooms and 
auxiliary rooms, these taken together constituting a housing unit. 
In large school buildings where more than one housing unit is 
required, the need for rooms is to be met by providing multipies 
of this unit. The art classroom is one-and-a-half times as long as a 
standard classroom (which is approximately 23 feet 6 inches wide 
by 29 feet 6 inches long) and should have adjoining it at the 
rear an auxiliary room equipped with deep shelves for supplies, 
exhibits, pupils’ unfinished work, and other things for which there 
may not be space in the classroom. Auxiliary rooms are half the 
size of the standard classroom. The art classroom should be sep- 
arated from the auxiliary room by a partition in the center of which 
there should be an extra-wide opening with door or doors sliding 





RT ACCOMMODATIONS 
FOR POST-WAR SCHOOLS 





LEON L. WINSLOW, Director of Art Education 
Baltimore, Maryland 


back into the partition. Directly opposite the doorway in this 
room there should be a deep soapstone sink equipped with hot 
and cold water, and with built-in cupboard beneath it. There 
should be a storeroom for art supplies in close proximity to the art 
department. 


LOCATION. Art housing units in new school buildings should 
preferably be on the ground floor to facilitate delivery of such 
materials as wood, plaster, clay, stone, and metals used in an 
enriched educational program, and the installation of kiln and the 
necessary machinery. Due to the display features appropriately 
connected with art education, the rooms should be located near 
the main entrance of the building and grouped together. Since 
the art department is often called upon to make scenery and 
properties for plays and other school performances, it is also 
desirable that the art rooms should be in close proximity to the 
stage of the auditorium or assembly room, if there is one in the 
building. Because of the desirability of uniform natural lighting, 
the rooms should preferably be placed on the north, northeast, or 
northwest side of the building, never on an interior court. Door- 
ways should be wide, like those in hospitals. Walls and doors 
should be soundproof to permit the carrying on of such noisy 
processes as pounding and sawing. 


LIGHTING AND ELECTRIC OUTLETS. There should be satis- 
factory natural light furnished by tall windows set close together, 
and there should be adequate electric lighting for dark days and 
evenings. Opaque curtains or shades should be provided at all 
openings that admit light, or there should be daylight-proof shades 
or curtains, as well as the customary translucent ones or Venetian 


blinds. 


In the art classroom there should be electric outlets for stere- 
opticon motion-picture projector and other appliances, located at 
the back, near the center of the room, and near the corners, 
respectively. There should also be outlets at the center of each 
of the side walls, and at either end of the sink in the auxiliary 
room. The wiring for outlets in the auxiliary room should be for 


Provision has been made in this room for the needs 
of a class in Architecture. Baltimore public high schools 
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The school interior must be adapted to the needs of “those who 


” 


dwell therein. 


current strong enough for kiln and other electric appliances 
requiring wiring heavier than standard. 


BULLETIN BOARDS, BLACKBOARDS, AND CUPBOARDS. 
Except at the center of the front wall of the art classroom, there 
should be bulletin board, of cork, installed on the wall, for the 
display of illustrative material and pupils’ work. This should extend 
upward from the baseboard to the height of 6 feet, 9 inches from 
the floor. There should be a slate blackboard of standard height 
and in a single piece not less than 8 feet wide, located at the 
center of the front wall, framed in to match the trim of the room, 
with corkboard at either side of it and below it. 


AREAS 


N.E. East S.E. South 


Ceiling 5Y9/1 


Walls SY8/3 5GY8/2 5G8/2 5BG7 
Trim 5Y7/2 S5GY6/2 5G6/2 SBGS5 
Doors 2.5Y4/4 SGY4/6 5G4/4 5SBG3 
Floor SY3/1 5GY3/1 5G3/1 SBG3 


A cupboard with standard-size sliding door should be built into 
the wall that separates the art classroom from the school hallway, 
near the front of the room. It should be equipped with eight ad- 
justable shelves. There should also be built-in cabinets at the 
back of all art classrooms, at either side of the central door 
opening, and extending to the side walls of the room. Each cabi- 
net should consist of a deep table-high section of drawers for filing 
illustrative material and pupils’ work and, above this, cases two 
shelves high for books. The sliding doors of these cabinets should 
have panels of corkboard. 


DISPLAY CASES. Display cases should be built into the wall 
that separates the art classroom from the hallway, near the center 
of this wall from front to back. The cases should be equipped with 
fixed plate-glass show windows flush with the hallway walls. The 
size and proportions of these cases should be similar to those of the 
standard portable display cases commonly used in art museums. 
Hinged doors of the display cases, opening into the classrooms, 
should be covered with corkboard on both sides for flat exhibits, 
and there should be adjustable shelves of plate-glass for displaying 
small three-dimensional objects. The cases should be illuminated 
with concealed fluorescent electric lamps. 


COLOR. The colors used in painting all rooms should be satis- 
factory from the standpoints of decoration and illumination as well 
as aesthetically and psychologically pleasing. The accompanying 


SGY9/1 5G9/1 S5SBG9/1 5B9/1 SPB9/1 10R9/1 


Classes in Theatre Art, Baltimore public schools 


diagram indicates, with the use of a “color compass’ recently 
worked out by the Division of Art Education, formulas for hues, 
values, and chromas of color that may be considered appropriate. 
For rooms with a north, northeast, or northwest exposure, a warm 
yellow, yellow-red, or green-yellow is recommended; for rooms 
with a south, southeast, or southwest exposure, a cool blue, purple- 
blue, or blue-green; for rooms with an eastern or western exposure, 
a neutral red or green. Hallways and rooms with no outside 
exposure may be painted a very light neutral gray or any hue 
selected from those specified for the rooms. Munsell formulas for 
the colors suggested for walls, ceiling, trim, doors, and floor are 
given in the accompanying diagram. 


EXPOSURES 


S.W. West N.W. North 
1OYR9/1 


2 5B7/2 SPB7/2 7.5R7/2 lOYR8/2 
2 5SBS/2 SPBS/2 7.5R5/2 lOYR6/2 
6 5B3/6 5SPB3/8 5R3/10 10YR7/10 
1 5B3/1 SPB3/1 5R3/1 10YR3/ 1 


The colors should be neither too strong nor too dark, the amount 
of light and of strength being determined in each case by the 
need for light in the room. Ceilings should be nearly white to 
reflect as much light as possible. Where a greater contrast is 
desired for dado, woodwork, ceiling beams, and doors, a darker 
and stronger color or its complement or the hue adjacent to it in 
the color circuit may be used. Floors, if covered with linoleum, 
should be dark, about 3 value of the dominant color of the room, 
not stronger than 1 step of chroma, or of neutral gray. 


That use and beauty are actually the best of friends may be the 
reason why rooms in new school buildings are so often beautiful 
even before they have been decorated and furnished. With their 
carefully finished floors, walls, bulletin boards, and woodwork 
these rooms seem to symbolize the great educational purpose for 
which they were intended. Their usefulness, both educational 
and material, will be enhanced, however, by the exercise of taste 
in decorating and furnishing. Although in school architecture 
good taste often implies standardization, it may with equal empha- 
sis be said to demand variety as well. Otherwise, the effect would 
be most deadening. The school interior must, like the interior of 
the home, be adapted to the needs of ‘‘those who dwell therein.” 
Each subject-matter field of the curriculum should come in for its 
share of special architectural consideration. An attempt has been 
made in the preceding article to do this for art. 











RT Education in the Future’ is the broad 
theme of thisdiscussion. As we initiate this 

ww discussion, let us put first things first. Let 
be-e2-4-4 us honor those great pioneer leaders in 
Art Education; men and women of vision who led an 
educational movement in a new nation courageously 
and unselfishly. Too, lest we forget, there were 
thousands of special supervisors and teachers of art, 
“home room” teachers in the elementary schools, 
and professional artists who made lasting contribu- 
tions to the field of Art Education. Incidentally, we 
shall pass by those art educators, who, in good faith, 
contributed little or nothing to this movement. All too 
well do we know of their product! 





There is a trail which leads us back, far back into 
past centuries and in retrospect we see a host of art 
educators from the beginning of history up to the 
present time. Comparatively speaking, only a few 
were art educators in the formal sense as we know 
them today; however, lasting records silently testify 
that their contributions to the arts are tremendously 
significant today. Especially are their works signifi- 
cant as we begin to cross the threshold into a world 
which is highly industrialized, highly mechanized, 
and highly skilled—a world unbalanced, bewildered, 
and grieved by one of the grestest conflicts in his- 
tory—a world in which material values overshadow 
the spiritual values—a world which is in desperate 
need of truth, beauty, and goodness. The fine art of 
destruction is, to a great degree, temporarily the only 
art we are forced by circumstances to know and 
practice until we are again at peace. 


As we face the unknown of the coming post-war era 
and tentatively begin to help design a master plan for 
Art Education, it seems logical we should take stock 
of our heritage and contemporary practices, which, in 
part, served our nation well before Pearl Harbor. This 
inventory should be a conscientious and detailed 
review and not a cursory examination of the desirable 
and undesirable practices. Only the best, the appar- 
ent timeless features, should be retained, modified, 
and reinterpreted for the new age. True it is, art 
educators of the past served a different world in many 
respects, yet we who are well versed in the field of 
Art Education know it would be a catastrophe to 
place the most commonly accepted practices in the 
discard without a thorough-going investigation and 
appraisal. They should be weighed for what we be- 
lieve to be the most lasting qualities—timeless in any 
age. 
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EDUCATION 


E. E. LOWRY, Professor of Art 
State Teachers College, Cortland, New York 


Only a few will not agree that now is the time to 
design several tentative, general outlines on Art 
Education which we believe will fit into the broad 
educational scheme offering the greatest possibilities 
for enriched, beautiful, and spiritual living in the 
post-war era. These trial designs should not be a re- 
hash of past practices nor should they be too revolu- 
tionary in character. Art Education appears destined 
to move forward and in the desirable ways keep pace 
with the ever-increasing tempo of modern living and 
the demands made by it. As a counterbalance, Art 
Education may play one of its greatest roles as a 
healthy means of escape and a profitable relaxation 
from the terrific mental, emotional, and physical 
strain of modern living. 


A tense, restless nation knows only one thing for 
certain these days and that is change. To change 
the pattern of human thought and action does not 
necessarily call for a revolution. The revolutionary 
plans of dreamers and idealists may be honored but 
never accepted in their total sense. Those who design 
for a new era might well bear in mind that most 
people, if they are to have a choice in the matter, 
prefer and accept changes which are initiated and 
evolve gradually. The average individual usually 
assimilates changes slowly, and frequently with ex- 
treme caution. Considerable time often elapses in 
his period of transition from the old to the new. The 
dreamer who proposes a revolutionary plan seldom 
lives to see it in action. Usually his dreams are not 
for today or the immediate tomorrow, but for fifty to 
one hundred years hence. One hundred years after, 
new dreamers and idealists will be on hand to project 
their ideas further into the future. As a result, the 
general masses never catch up. We know the dreamer 
and idealist are indispensable for they are the embodi- 
ment of the boundless, unhampered, creative spirit 
and revolutionary action which will continually 
challenge us to move forward. For today we need the 
realist with vision and imagination who realizes he 
is limited by down-to-earth things and conditions. 
The realist is the one who keeps the dreamer in check. 
t is the realist to whom we shall go for an experi- 
mental plan for the coming transitional and post-war 
periods. 


It is gratifying to note there are some progressive 
leaders in Art Education who have kept abreast of the 
times. Long before Pearl Harbor they were in the 
process of reinterpreting and revitalizing Art Educa- 
tion to serve a new age functionally and aesthetically. 








Naturally, when necessary, they will revise old and 
create new plans after the war, guided by changing 
conditions. The significant thing is, these art educa- 
tors have been alert and made the most of new oppor- 
tunities to educate the public within their sphere of 
influence. Since we will need many experts to assist 
in the designing of the master plan, it may be in order 
to seek their counsel. Out of the richness of their 
experience may come an all-over view to guide us 
in part at least. 


The opinions and experiences of our contemporary 
leaders will be invaluable when we start a master 
plan which is suitable and workable for the American 
people. It is predicted they will search for the time- 
less factors to be employed as a point of departure. 
There appears to be some underlying, moving and 
dynamic forces in Art and Art Education which have 
a timeless quality. Movements and periods in art have 
come and gone; personalities in art have passed by 
Father Time; economic, social, political, and religious 
conditions have contributed to or retarded the arts 
for centuries. This passing parade shows conclusively 
that, when art reaches its highest peak—when it is of 
the greatest service to the greatest number of people 
aesthetically and in a practical way, then and only 
then do we have an art which is built on a foundation 
of timeless qualities. 


To follow later in this discussion will appear a 
limited listing of these timeless factors, some of which 
help mold the complex and sometimes indescribable 
pattern of creative art, whether it be creative produc- 
tion, creative teaching, or creative thought and 
philosophy—an art often without fanfare and as 
often without epoch—an art which may be not only 
functional, aesthetically fine and an adequate ex- 
pression of an individual, but on rare occasions, an 
art which is boundless in its power and quality to stir 
the soul deeply and lift the spirit into a plane far 
beyond the everyday experiences of life. However, 
we should not overlook the fact that creative produc- 
tion is only one phase of the Art Education program. 
Art Education means the educating of the public in 
the appreciation of art, the use of art as well as the 
production of art. It is simply that. It is not limited to 
formal teaching and practices of art in the elemen- 
tary and secondary grades, the colleges and pro- 
fessional schools, which we agree is important but 
not the whole picture. If Art Education is to function 
effectively, it will be an educational force which 
guides the public in acquiring new and increased 
power to be more intelligent and discriminating 
appreciators, consumers, and producers of art. It will 
bless them with a deeper insight and sensitiveness to 
the beautiful. This rich experience in all the arts will 
contribute to new horizons in living far greater than 


ever before realized. 


Foreimost in the limited listing of timeless factors in 
Art and Art Education is the creative spirit of man and 
its resultant power. Second in importance is his un- 
conquerable desire to communicate with other men 


through one or more of the available media and forms 
of expression at his command. In most instances, 
these two factors are inseparable. As his power to 
communicate improves, likewise the artistry of his 
communication improves with each advance. Some 
other timeless factors which contribute to man’s 
progress in the arts when conditions are favorable are, 
namely, (1) joy and happiness which comes through 
expression and accomplishment; (2) the desire to 
not only please himself but his fellow man; (3) his 
desire to lead and instruct others; (4) his ambition to 
remain above the subsistence level; (5) his unceasing 
longing to experience, to associate with and to possess 
the beautiful. There are others. 


One of the purposes of this discussion is to select 
the foremost timeless factor, creative power, and 
further a discussion of it. Creative power is the life- 
blood and the motivating force which has been the 
prime factor in man’s advance through the ages. 
There is ample evidence that man fell by the way- 
side and often perished when his creative power 
ceased to function. On the other hand, when man 
used his creative faculties, he solved most of his 
difficult problems and moved forward. In the realm 
of the arts, he has given a great and lasting heritage 
which will always be a source of inspiration to those 
who live after him. 


As we enter the new era already begun, we should 
have little fear for the success of the arts if we believe 
in and exercise our creative power. Creative ex- 
pression can function in all of man’s activities either 
for good or evil, and in passing it might be noted that 
he has known no bounds in creating weapons of 
destruction in this present confict. If he can stretch 
his creative imagination to the limit in total war, surely 
he has within him an equal or even greater capacity 
to open new avenues in creative adventuring for the 
more abundant and beautiful life in peacetime. 


The product of the creative mind does not come 
from thin air. Often creative man draws heavily on 
his heritage and with this source material used as 
only a point of departure, he builds a distinctively new 
product. This creative work never existed before in 
exactly the same form in which he presents it. It is 
the result of a new approach and a new concept— 
a reinterpretation—a revitalization. It is character- 
ized by a personal touch only he can weave into the 
product. He designs it not only for himself but for the 
people of his time to enjoy and use. Although he 
searches in the past and makes use of important 
findings, he never forgets he is designing for living 
today and tomorrow. This is the refreshing thing about 
the work of the creative mind; it is as new and ex- 
citing as a beautiful summer morning—a new day— 
a new experience mixed with a recall of past summer 
days, still—it is a new day unlike all others. 


Art Education has advanced rapidly during the last 
twenty-five years and its contribution to society is 
immeasurable. This progressive movement to edu- 
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School plays and programs are made more colorful by the use of back- 
drops which are made in the art classes in many Chicago public schools 








A Chinese student in an elementary school in Chicago, puts the Many opportunities for creative expression are given the children 
finishing touches on the poster she is submitting in the Illustration in the Chicago public schools. These two second-grade boys 
Contest being held in the Chicago public schools stimulating the interpret with paint and brush what a picnic means to them 


sale of Defense Bonds and Stamps 
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cate the masses has gained tremendous impetus. 
Before the creative art educator still remains unex- 
plored fields of designing for 20th century living. 
We are already in a new day. Thousands of service 
men are returning to us wounded, shocked, and dis- 
illusioned by war. These men will need our immedi- 
ate attention. How Art Education may best meet the 
needs of these men calls for creative thinking, plan- 
ning, and action. Restless, unguided youth, many of 
whom are labeled delinquent, must be restored to 
normalcy. In this social work, Art Education has the 
opportunity to design a workable program to assist 
these young people. The community art center with 
a varied program of activities may be one of a number 
of solutions to the problem. The mechanics which 
were used to help solve a similar problem in the past 
may not work today. This brings us to the realization 
that only the creative mind will open a revised or new 
approach. 


Long range planning of Art Education calls for a 
revised and revitalized program of art in the schools. 
Children, always new children, will be with us— 
children who have the creative spirit. Frequently, 
this creative power lies dormant until we create an 
environment which will not only draw out this creative 
power but fosters it until it reaches glorious heights. 
The children of today are the men and women of to- 
morrow. The master plan of Art Education will be 
effective or lack in effectiveness in ratio to the num- 
ber we educate or fail to educate. We must remem- 
ber, that if we blaze new trails and open new horizons, 
then we,should educate our children and our adults 
to go along with us at nearly the same pace we set. 
There are yet many superintendents of schools who 
need a deeper insight and appreciation of the values 
of Art Education. Outside the realm of the schools 
are city fathers, owners of factories, and business men 
who still lag in their whole-hearted acceptance of art 
as something vitally essential. It may be noted, how- 
ever, that we are indebted to some men of industry 
and business, who, with vision and imagination, have 
led us out of the forest at times. 


Within the limited scope of this article, it is impos- 
sible to cite more than a few concrete examples of 
how we may be associated in this concerted drive to 
make Art Education a far more creative force in 
education in the broad sense. In passing, we might 
focus our attention on those who plan some of our 
school buildings, hospitals, libraries, courthouses, 
and state capitols. They are capable of displaying 
more creative imagination in building for twentieth 
century living. For some reason they seem uninspired. 
For one thing, they might discover, much to their 
amazement, the simple fact that architectural design 
did not end with the Georgian and Neo-Classic styles! 


Architectural design which satisfies the needs of a 
people will never remain static. Another thing, we 
should put the spotlight on another bad practice. 
Insofar as possible, the stigma of “‘institutionalism”’ 
should be removed from the interior and exterior of 
our public buildings. There is evidence that a few 
have broken ground in creative planning of public 
buildings, parks, highways, and domestic housing; 
however there are a host yet to be converted. 


Too long we have swept the dirt under the rug. 
Our slums are a disgrace and they reflect our unwill- 
ingness to face the reality that a part of our society 
cannot live in slums if we expect them to be good 
citizens. Again, we find some indications of a trend 
to erase this menace to society, but to date it has not 
gained momentum due to war conditions. This is 
another fertile field for creative and concerted effort 
in the immediate post-war period. 


After the war, the creative architect and builder will 
lead the way in changing the character of our archi- 
tecture. It will not follow the threadbare traditional 
lines. The architecture of the new era will be not 
only more functional and efficient, but it will in- 
corporate beauty as an integral part of the architec- 
ture and not as an addition to it. The one retarding 
factor might be apparent in the inability of the public 
to make the change from the traditional to the new. 
Again, the challenge will be before us to not only 
create a new architecture but to create a desire in the 
mind of the public to know more about its purpose, 
use, and beauty. In other words, we should, through 
the process of education, create a market for it. 


Daily new ideas are born in the giant fields of 
industrial design, architecture, automotive engineer- 
ing, radio, interior decoration, and airplane design. 
The creative mind is at work in the fields of motion 
pictures, visual aids, photography, advertising, and 
the printing arts. The minor arts and the handi- 
crafts are likewise an important part of the picture. 
These and other products will be placed before the 
consumer in increasing number and quantity after 
the war. Good designing in these products is ab- 
solutely necessary if they are to be consumed by a 
discriminating public. Novelty and seasonal design- 
ing will not be the answer if we educate the con- 
suming public to be “‘art minded.”’ Junk design will 
have a large following if we fail to educate the public 
to be more intelligent and discriminating apprecia- 
tors, consumers, and producers of art. We will need 
to create new methods of approach in Art Education 
in order to realize better returns in good taste. 


In conclusion, we seek truth, beauty, goodness, 
and happiness in any period. What is to be our 
answer to this great challenge as we enter the post- 
war period? 
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Paintings made by the children of the Laboratory 
School, University of Chicago, to be placed in a 
large case twelve feet high in Chicago’s largest 
department store. Described on the following pages 


Miss Jessie Todd, Art Teacher 
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down an escalator in Marshall Field & Com- 
A double thrill! One, the 


Two, seeing it in a large business 


Te SEE your modelling and painting as you ride 


pany’s Store! 
Escalator! 
concern. 


At the age of seven the children began asking 
how to spell the name of the Company to print 
on the buildings in their city paintings. At the age 
of eight they began trying to draw pictures of the 
people riding on the escalators at the busiest hours. 


When a member of the Interior Display Depart- 
ment asked the art teacher if the children would care 
to exhibit their work in a Going Back to School dis- 
play on the fourth floor, the children were very 
excited. They accepted the invitation immediately 
and fired the questions: 


Where on fourth floor? 

How many pictures will they take? 
Who will choose the pictures? 
How long will they be up? 

What kind of pictures? 

Can we make any kind we like? 


The teacher told the children that there would be 
three cases, each twelve feet high. The children went 
to see the cases. 


“It's wonderful!”’ said one. ‘‘Such big cases!"’ 


“You can see the cases best when you ride down the 
escalator from the Walnut Tea Room,” said another. 


The department asked for definite things. The 
center case was to contain a piece of stage scenery or 
mural. It had to be gay enough and strong enough in 
dark and light pattern to carry from a distance of 150 
feet, and good enough to be seen close up. This was 
a big order but the children had made many murals 
and pieces of stage scenery so it was not too difficult. 


The case on the left was to contain paintings and 
modelling. The children were accustomed to paint- 
ing on manila tagboard, size 22 by 28 inches, so they 
asked, ‘‘Will these pictures do?’’ The Interior Dis- 
play Department planned with us. We found that the 
cases, 9 feet wide by 12 feet high, would hold ten 
such pictures placed horizontally and still have room 
for shelves of clay modelling. 


When the children began to model they needed 
to know the length of the shelves, the width, how 
near the eye level and the distance between the 
shelves. Since the shelves were to be one yard long 


RICH ART EXPERIENCE 


JESSIE TODD, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


and four and one-half inches wide, this gave them an 
idea of how much modelling could be used in the 
exhibit. Since the shelves were to be 2 feet apart, the 
children and the teacher decided that they'd like 
tall candlesticks with tall candles in them to sort of 
hold the shelves together in design. One shelf was 
2 feet from the floor, one 4 feet, one 6 feet, so they 
figured that some kinds of modelling could be placed 
on the lower shelf, other kinds on the other shelves. 
All would be seen from above as folks rode down the 
escalator. 


In the case on the right we were asked to place 
something to represent music in the schools. The 
Interior Display Department said that they had some 
musical instruments which could be hung in the case. 
They asked the children to illustrate some songs or 
make designs inspired by music. The children had 
not done anything like this before but they were glad 
to do it. 


The children felt very important when the Depart- 
ment said that they would paint the floor of the shelves 
and the walls whatever colors they wished. White 
was decided on for the wails to best show off the paint- 
ings of many colors. Red was chosen for the floor. 


The center case was to contain the stage scenery 
needed to attract attention from a distance. Since the 
display was to be for ‘‘Going Back to School,"’ an 
autumn scene was planned. 


The children were delighted to have their art work 
in cases advertising clothes and they liked the idea 
of having manikins pretending that they were paint- 
ing on the scenery, drawing, and using musical 
instruments. 


Each case contained some white areas, some red, 
orange, blue, and black. This gave all cases some 
colors in common. The center case had some green in 
it, but the two side cases had more green. 


The printing, advertising the clothes, was done by 
the Interior Display Department. It was done in red 
on white strips. The small cards standing on the 
floor of each case gave credit to the school. 


The little desks were used as the design unit in 
many display cases on fourth floor so they were used 
here, too, even though they are not the kind of desks 
used in modern schools. 


In doing this the children learned to cooperate as 
one part of a large project. This project, though large 
in itself, was one part of the entire fourth floor. 
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This case, nine feet wide and twelve feet high, besides hold- 
ing ten paintings twenty-two by twenty-eight inches, would 
hold three shelves one yard long for the display of clay 
modelling. These could all be easily seen as folks rode down 
the escalator. This was a large order but the children had 
painted many murals and proved to be capable 




















Monotype prints is a one-print process and therefore monographic, a 
painting on metal transferred to paper. Artists and art students enjoy 
using a brush for covering a thin copper or zinc plate with a thin 
layer of paint and then with fingertips, brushes, rags, twisted paper, 
bits of wood, produce his subject on the metal. To transfer the subject 
to the damp paper, the paper is carefully placed onto the plate and 
printed on an etching press or put through a clothes wringer. An- 
other method is to place the paper over the painted plate and burnish 
the back of the paper with a spoon or any smooth, hard surface. 
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PAINTED 
the 
TOWN 
RED! 





- 


JEWEL H. 
CONOVER 
ArtInstructor 
Kirkwood 

High School 
Kirkwood, Missouri 


L, not exactly all red, nor all over— 
but store windows were painted red 
and green, yellow, blue, and orange; 
witches, clowns, and goblins, scare- 
crows, ghosts, moons, and pumpkins. 
And it came about in this way. The 
Kiwanis Club of Kirkwood, a month 
before Halloween, offered prizes in war stamps for the 
best store-window painting, the contest to be open to 
all grade schools, junior and senior high schools; 
and a different group of prizes for each of the three 
classifications. 





Entrants signed up with the high school art teacher 
or grade school teachers who also passed upon 
sketches made by the children although, of course, 
no help was given by the teacher. Individuals or 
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groups of no more than five could enter the contest. 


The public-spirited men of the Club received per- 
mission (although that is too inadequate a word— 
enthusiastic cooperation is better) from the store 
owners; since, obviously, water color pictures would 
be much more decorative and much easier to wash 
off than soap and candle grease scribblings. The 
Club, too, numbered the windows and supplied the 
water soluble wall paint which, in turn, was doled 
out by the teachers along with the number of the 
window assigned to each entrant or group. 


The children brought their own containers and 
brushes or pads of rags to paint with and they were 
allowed to work on their paintings for two days, from 
three to six o'clock. We all hoped it wouldn’t rain, 
and it didn't! 



























The cooperation of the Kiwanis 
~ val Club and the public school art 


ot \ : : departments of Kirkwood, Mis- 
= r: A souri, turned the usual Halloween 
4 activities into an artistic feature 


our) instead of the usual property dam- 
maar age liabilities. Herewith is an 
° idea worth copying by hundreds 

of American communities. 


On Halloween the group of four judges—local 
artists and advertising men—examined the windows 
and made their decisions. The work on the whole 
was remarkably well done and the committee judged 
it on such points as: good poster art, figure drawing, 
and cartooning; exceptional handling of medium; 
unusual color composition. 


The project was a great success. The children had 
a lot of fun although they worked hard and took it 
very seriously. The unusual activity brought out many 
townspeople to see the fun and this, too, the store- 
keepers noted, was unexpected but excellent free 
publicity for their stores. And it was a success from 
the standpoint of the original objectives, too, for, with 
but one or two exceptions, not a window that had a 
painting on it received the usual Halloween soap or 
candle grease treatment. Finally, the project was a 
fine example of community interest in juvenile activi- 
ties, so necessary in these difficult times, and dem- 
onstrated the cooperation possible between the com- 
munity and the school. It seemed to me to be a 
particularly happy idea for these days when juvenile 
delinquency is such a problem. 
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Courtesy DURAND-RUEL GALLERICS N.Y. 


Kelekian, noted New York art collector and dealer, is also an American 

citizen for over fifty years. He has been a friend of very nearly every- 

body of art note: John Sargent, Mary Cassatt, Henri Mattise, Picasso, 

Devain, Rouault, Vollard, and many shining luminaries. Certainly, no 

other dealer has possessed so wide a knowledge or appreciation of 

Coptic textiles, medieval reliquaries, Persian Yminiatures, Flemish 
tapestries, and other art crafts 
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HANS MOLER JOS. SCHARIn 


Courtasy DURAND. RUEL GALLERIGS WY 


Kelekian, aside from his art knowledge, has befriended many artists 
certainly no man is more favored or more loved, not alone for his mani- 
fold benevolences and help to those in distress, but for the great sim- 
plicity of his manners, and the almost supernatural serenity of his soul 
Under that solemn and stately mien, he has befriended any and every 
discouraged artist who came to him for solace, encouragement or aid 
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M. DeNEALE MORGAN 
CALIFORNIA'S OWN ART MASTER 





ALIFORNIA has so varied a landscape 
and seascape repertoire with its stretch 
of valley and mountain, rivers and sea- 
side, that artists have a varied, almost 
bewildering, ever-changing picture to 
paint. One outstanding California artist who masters 
any subject she chooses to portray is M. DeNeale 
Morgan of Carmel-by-the-Sea, perhaps the most 
picturesque sea village in North America. Miss 
Morgan is one of Carmel’s pioneers. Her technique 
is so vigorous and direct that many an art admirer 
has declared only a man would work so powertully. 
However, combined with all the strength of the brush 
work, retained throughout the subject, were certain 
elusive strokes of refinement which only a woman 
could do, so perhaps the decision would be it might 
be a woman, after all! 


The work of DeNeale Morgan is not by any means 
all similar. If her name were not modestly tucked in 
the corner or bottom of her paintings somewhere even 
art connoisseurs would believe her work to be of 
several different persons. Thus she has rapidly 
achieved fame independent of sex as one of Cali- 
fornia’s most brilliant painters. 


As a pupil, Miss Morgan became one of William 
Keith’s special students. William Keith, known as 
California's Old Master, influenced the work of many 
western artists of note, but DeNeale Morgan perhaps 
more than any other has inherited his charm of captur- 
ing the romance and fleeting enchanted moments of 
seaside and sunset lightings. In her paintings of 
flowering Spanish patios of the many old Spanish 
Monterey homes, though her technique may be 
strong and bold, her feminine eye catches the peace- 
ful sequestered quiet which creates a halo of rest 
throughout the picture. It is this constant balancing 
of emotional, compositional qualities that are very 
essential to the creating of great pictures that is so 
innately a part of Miss Morgan's work, which ex- 
plains why so many homes are happy owners of her 
subjects. 


If Carmel-by-the-Sea has achieved distinction as 
an art center it has been partly due to DeNeale Mor- 
gan who has been always one of the moving spirits 
in Carmel’s development in art activities. One of the 
founders of Carmel’s Art Association with its excellent 
Art Gallery which promotes all of the arts and crafts, 
which has carried the name of Carmel around the 
globe, is only one of her many civic activities. 


One of her interviewers described the DeNeale 
Morgan studio as follows: ‘‘DeNeale Morgan’s studio 
today seems to have no walls. Everywhere you look 
there is bright sea and sky, the forms of rugged 
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Miss DeNeale Morgan in her studio 


cypress and cliffs, pale gleaming sand dunes, fields of 
wild flowers, rocks beaten by tempestuous waves. 
The whole Monterey Peninsula is there, preserved in 
the oils she manipulates with such a vigorous touch. 
She loves and understands, and presents, as no other 
artist has, the country in which she has lived so long.” 


To many artists the painting of the powerful, dra- 
matic cypress trees of Monterey Bay and age-worn 
rocks are beyond their brush power but DeNeale 
Morgan has captured them with her palette knife 
instead of a brush. When I asked the famous, modest, 
often silent painter, Nicholai Fechin of Southern 
California, if he had ever been to Point Lobos near 
Carmel to see the old Cypress trees he said, ‘‘Yes.”’ 
“Did you like it?’’ Answered “Yes.’’ ‘Did you paint 
it?’’ Answered “No.” I asked ‘“‘Why?”  Fechin 
answered, ‘‘What was the use. It was already done!”’ 
It was complete to Fechin, nothing left for him to 
interpret. However, to DeNeale Morgan, who lives 
near the sea with the majestic Cypress nearby where 
she has studied them, knows their every change 
of color, she has learned how to paint them. So well 
has she painted them it led the noted English painter, 
Arthur Vachel, to exclaim ‘‘What a strong fist Miss 
Morgan has.”’ 


With all Miss Morgan's painting she has never 
allowed herself to become typed. She can paint the 
flowering fields or the blossoming fruit trees in the 
nearby valleys as characteristically as the bold 
weather-stormed Monterey Cypress veterans. She is 
California's own Art Master. 
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Dating from early cultural periods in Egypt 
and Mesopotamia, wood and ivory carvings 
were often decorated by inserting small pieces 
of stone or enamel. Egyptians developed 
larger possibilities in later periods, producing 





a process still used in Italy in making mosaic A portrait in encaustic painting of Cleo- 
jewelry. During the Roman occupation of patra showing the technique of spatula 
Greece, mosaic was brought into Rome and or “knife painting’’ during the first 


by the 6th Century, the Byzantine developed a century A.D. The portrait opposite 
definite mosaic technique for pictorial produc- ‘“painted’’ with a spatula during the 
tion second century A.D. in Egypt 





HE statement ‘Fingers were used before knives’’ is paralleled with ‘‘Fingers were used 
before brushes,’’ as the Chinese used fingers for painting 200 years before Christ. 
They used their fingernails for small lines and such use perhaps stimulated the custom 
of long fingernails among Chinese nobility to indicate they, too, did no manual labor. 


However, during a recent Era of Errors in Europe when labor was supposedly 
inelegant, the appearance of honest effort in art accomplishment was camouflaged by 
eliminating all honest brush texture by ‘“‘patting’’ such parts with a badger hair 
“blender.’’ Thus painting lost all character and strength, and wood and metal handi- 
craft in the same period lost the desirable quality of honest tool marks with the use of sand and emery 
paper for finishing. 





Spatulas preceded brushes in applying paint and many portraits so produced during the first and 
second century have been excavated in the Fayum Valley in Egypt. Such painting was introduced by 
the Greek artists into Egypt after the conquest of Egypt by Alexander the Great, and firmly established 
among the Egyptians during the third or the second century before Christ. The interesting feature 
of the discovery of these portraits, aside from their spatula technique, is the fact that many are original 
life paintings of Ptolemaic kings and queens. 


Two methods were used, the tempera method and the encaustic. The tempera consisted of mixing 
the earthen colors with fig-juice, or the white of an egg, or beer, as Egyptians were the first brewers, 
and the encaustic was the mixture of the color with melted beeswax. A spatula was used to apply the 
mixed color to the wooden panel surfaces, the wax mixture being melted for application with the spat- 
ula. There is an echo in the rhythmic spatula strokes of a spatula painting from the Fayum Valley of 
Egypt which one finds in the Byzantine mosaics and vice versa; and a similarity of portraiture to that of 
Ei Greco (The Greek) who painted in Spain, and who left a definite influence of style in his period and 
locality. 


During a trip through Spain and southern France in 1928 I found artists doing painting with semi- 
relief texture, using not brushes but “paint-knives.’’ These knives are illustrated on this page and are 
becoming more and more used abroad and in this country. It gives the artist more definite and direct 
contact with the surface on which he is painting than the often limp soft brush. Many an artist has 
recognized the possibility when painting in oils, as he scrapes unsatisfactory parts away with his 
palette knife, of the interesting spontaneous results of his palette knife scraped portion. Thereby perhaps 
developed the returned interest to the ‘‘spatula type’’ knife which is a very pliable, long-stemmed metal 
spatula and in no way the stiff metal blade of the old type palette knife. To those who have worked at 
carving or modeling of formative handicrafts the ‘paint-knife’’ as a painting tool excels the brush and 
gives the exhilaration of craftswork and a sense of power so often missed in a brush. The former 
brushes may be used for rapid laying of thin paint over a large space to precede the paint-knife painted 
technique or for ‘‘glazing’’ or ‘‘scumbling” certain dried paint-knife surfaces. Painting Knives 
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Mrs. Pansy Stockton created this picture in color with the use of 
pieces of bark, moss, and leaves of various colors, proving there is 
more than one way to produce a picture 











A sketch made by the Editor in Italy of the towered city of A second sketch of the city of towers by the Editor illustrating a 
San Gimanano, much visited by artists for many years more dramatic ‘‘rendering”’ of the subject. During recent warfare 

in Italy it has been reported the Germans demolished the towers 
by cannon fire 
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San Ildefonso Indian Pueblo Women view Indian School Art Exhibit. Alice Martinez, an exhibitor; her aunt, most famous of Pueblo 
potters, Maria Martinez; and Isabetita, mother of one of the exhibitors, attend an Indian student show at the Art Museum in Santa Fe 
Below are shown examples of Pueblo Pottery by the two most famous Indian Potters; top piece by Maria Martinez of San Ildefonso 
New Mexico; lower piece by Nampeyo, a Hopi Indian of Arizona 
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THE MAKING OF A MURAL e@ @ @ @ @ @ 


CAROLYN G. BRADLEY 


HE recreation room of the USO 

™ Center was olive-drab and uninter- 

&@ esting. Color and decoration were 

i needed. The local art museum 

i#™ came to the rescue with a loan of 

‘sea paintings from their permanent col- 

lection. These pictures did serve a 

qreat need but since the room was large they ap- 
peared as spots on the wall. 

The director of the center decided that a mural 
would transform the room and suggested that one be 
painted behind the snack bar by one of the local 
artists. Through the generosity of Dr. Thomas E. 
French, the mural was made possible. I was asked to 
design the mural and was fortunate in having a very 
able artist to assist me. Naturally, I chose the Latin- 
American theme because ot my interest in the subject 
matter. 








A number of my paintings of Mexico were used as 
suggestions for the mural. They were made during a 
number of visits to Mexico and included compositions 
of the daily life of the people, and of the quaint villages 
with their central plazas and the colorful weekly 
markets. 

The painting was made on large panels of beaver- 
board and was made to scale from the smaller pre- 
liminary sketch. The complete wall decoration meas- 
uring five feet high and thirty-four feet long was 
placed high on the wall with two side panels at right 
angles. Opaque water color paints with a soy bean 
base were used in the painting. 
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Throughout the work on the mural, I had the able 
and utiring assistance of Priscilla Franz Rhiel. Since 
both of us know Mexico from having visited and 
painted there, a true picture of this colorful land in a 
panoramic survey of its people and their lives was 
portrayed. 

The left panel of the mural, shown on the side wall, 
features a large banana tree with a gayly colored 
macaw perched on a huge leaf. The right panel like- 
wise shows a banana tree but with ripening fruit and 
the colorful flower which adorns the tip of the laden 
stem. These two panels represent the country through 
which the Indians travel to reach the small towns. A 
decorative border of cacti along the base line of the 
entire mural is reminiscent of the roads in Mexico. 

The center panel shows the charro as he serenades 
his senorita. She wears the China Poblana costume 
which a lovely Cuban girl modelled. The origin of this 
costume is romantic. It is said that a beautiful Chinese 
princess was captured long ago by pirates and sold 
into slavery. After landing at Acapulco, her owner 
took her to Puebla. She became a Christian and gave 
her worldly possessions to the poor. These acts 
endeared her greatly to the entire community. Her 
costume, of the full red skirt with the green border, 
the loose embroidered blouse of white material and 
the draped shawl, was adopted by young women 
admirers in Puebla. The charro, shown to the left of 
the girl, wears the typical costume consisting of long 
leather pantaloons, a short leather jacket and som- 

(Continued on page 5-a) 





















The parents of the primary children of the University School of Indiana University enjoyed an evening ‘‘back to school’’ to paint 
model, carve, stencil, and finger paint. The children were delighted next morning to find their parents’ work on display 





HE primary children of the University School 
of Indiana University sent their parents back 
to school this fall to paint, model, carve, 
stencil, and finger-paint. 





The evening was plained by the first grade parents 
and teacher and patterned after a workshop. The 
nursery school and kindergarten parents were invited 
as guests. 


Dr. Henry Hope, Chairman of the University Art 
Department, introduced the evening by explaining a 
series of colored slides which were actual examples 
of what we find primary children doing in creative 
arts today. Then the one hundred cooperative and a 
bit skeptical parents rolled up their sleeves, put on 
their aprons, and went to work. 


The scene of the workshop was in the three pri- 
mary rooms. There were five different mediums from 
which the parents could choose to work. At first it 
was difficult to choose but the encouragement and 
guidance of the various group leaders soon made all 
feel very much at ease—so much so that when it 
came time to change to another group some were 
reluctant to stop. 


ACK TO SCHOOL for CREATIVE ARTS 


NEVA FLICKINGER, First Grade Instructor and Critic 


University School of Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 


The group that worked with wood, made wooden 
puppets and designed blocks of wood that could be 
used for plaques or book-ends. 


The group finger-painting made their fingers dance 
to the tune of “The Skater’s Waltz.” 

The easel-painters splashed and dabbed. The walls 
of their shop were covered with large bright-colored 
designs and figures. 


The parents who worked with potato-stencils were 
thrilled with the possibilities this medium had in the 
home. They made designed wrapping paper, book- 
covers, paper towels, and Christmas cards. 


The clay-modelers pinched, patted, and pulled. 
They left a table covered with dinosaurs, china hens, 


and dishes. 


Creative arts had a new meaning to these parents 
when they left the University School. 


Four-, five- and six-year olds were delighted the 
next morning to find their parents’ work on display. 


Parents, teachers, and children were better friends 
because they had enjoyed an evening sharing com- 
mon experiences. All had a new appreciation for the 
things children are doing in creative arts. 
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In the Autumn my pupils brought leaves into the 
classroom. This led to the discussion of trees. We 
observed various types of trees and interest grew. 
The unit of study developed slowly and naturally 
through the year. 


Integrated with nature study and stories, the art 
activities added much to the appreciation of the unit. 
Poems, songs, and tree games made the lessons more 
impressive. The activity became more interesting as 
we observed and discussed the changing colors of 
Autumn trees, the quiet waiting in the Winter, and 
then the beauty and glory of Spring. 


Exploring our neighborhood revealed many pleas- 
ant surprises. Helen's English walnut tree—across 
from our school—gathered nuts there. Mrs. Dom- 
mel's golden willow—can see it from our classroom. 
Jack's three, petaled pink, peach trees. Two mul- 
berry trees—one block from school. Shirley's cherry 
tree—gathered fallen blooms from the ground and 
later picked cherries from the tree. 


Our favorite poem is the one we ‘‘made up” our- 
selves, as below: 


EE THAT TREE OVER THERE! 


A UNIT OF STUDY BY 29 PUPILS OF GRADE TWO 
ELIZABETH SMITHGALL, Teacher, Higbee School, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 





Art made the activity more alive and meaningful. 
In June, the completed unit was a colorful display of 
ten large paintings arranged about the classroom, one 
for each month, with titles of months in cut-out letters. 
Each pupil contributed to this. 


The boys’ playground is outside my room. At noon, 
on the last day of school, a group of boys were dis- 
cussing promotions which were to take place that 
afternoon. 


They were suddenly interrupted by a voice—that 
of my lowest I.Q. pupil. And what do you suppose he 
said to that group of boys? Of all things, he asked, 
“See that tree over there?’’ One of the upper grade 
pupils said, ‘Yes, what about it?’ My pupil, with 
great pride replied, ‘‘That is a golden willow.” 


By following pupil-interest, constantly guiding 
toward definite goals, adding interest and color to the 
classroom, the unit of study offered unlimited oppor- 
tunities for the development of worth-while habits, 
attitudes and skills. 


Cherries on the tree, 
See them one, two, three. 
Cherries on the bending bough, 


“See the berries on our mulberry tree’”’ re a 


Go gather them for me. 





Here we go round the mulberry tree, 


The mulberry tree, the mulberry tree. 


So early in the morning. 
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SINGING GAME 
Tune: Mulberry Bush 


The leaves are green, 

The nuts are brown. 

They hang so high they will not come down 
Let them alone, till frosty weather 
Then{they will all come down together 





The names of months are in the same colors as the leaves or fruit cn trees. 
November—yellow, December—brown, no leaves on tress, January—white, snow on trees, February—yellow, branches of golden 


willow, March—green, leaves, April—white, cherry blossoms, May—-pink, peach blossoms, June—red, ripe cherries 


September—green, October—orange and red 








NORA NICHOLS GRABHILL 
DRIFTWOOD ASSEMBLIES 
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Nora Nichols Grabhill of Carmel, California, produces an unique type of miniature wood sculpture from small bits of driftwood. Her 
portrait above shows at the right her ‘palette’ or material from which she deftly finds ideas for her arrangements. There is little or no 
carving done, just finding and putting the right parts together, which requires imagination, keen eyes, and artistic skill 
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Children of the 6th grade, age 11, are individualistic, each liking to draw or 
model what they wish. One makes silhouettes, another cartoons, one models 
many airplanes. All this goes on at one time in one room, in the University of 
Chicago Elementary School. This page produced by Jessie Todd, University 
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Scene for operatta 
painted by children 
ages 8 and 9 years, 
Jessie Todd, 
Teacher. 


Lower scene paint- 
ed by 9-year-old 
children. Uni- 
versity of Chicago 
Elementary School, 
Chicago, Illinois 
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RANK LLOYD WRIGHT, the eminent architect, 
was asked what he considered the most impor- 
tant objective to be stressed in teaching art in the high 
schools. In his opinion that which is most vital is the 
inter-relationship of art with every aspect of life— 
science, social needs, religion, politics, and every- 
thing else that contributes to the individual and his 
society. I feel that by stressing this objective a student 
can more fully appreciate and understand that aspect 
of democracy which we call general welfare, or more 
accurately, diffusion of individual welfare. In order 
to accomplish this goal, the teacher must broaden his 
concept to include every child as an artist in his own 
way; to see each child in a useful role, whether it be 
consumer, producer, as an intelligent participant, 
technician, planner or executive. Art is not the prized 
possession of a select few; the opportunities for the 
development of talents are available to all. The com- 
petent teacher must take into consideration the po- 
tentialities and interests of every child and present a 
variety of experiences suitable to the individual. Art 
in particular! believe affords the opportunity of adjust- 
ment to individual need more readily than many of 
the other academic subjects. 

t The very nature of art activities is such that personal 
satisfaction as well as the realization, in some form, of 
ideas will make the child feel that he has some con- 
tribution to make to the advancement of society. The 
students should be made aware of the problems of 
their immediate environment and be inspired to make 
all the contributions they can to the solution of these 
community problems. I would suggest that they vis- 
ualize their own community and plan for its improve- 
ment. In this project they would become more aware 
of the significant part art plays in building up a pro- 
gressive community by the planning of new housing 
projects, park systems, public buildings, recreational 
centers, public statues, murals, etc. 

Art has a tremendously important contribution to 
make to the war effort today, both in society and in the 
school. Art service centers organized in each high 
school art department to produce posters, charts, and 
displays contribute directly, in addition to art service 
centers for soldiers, and projects which promote the 
good neighbor policy. These, along with numerous 
other activities, help to demonstrate to the students the 
importance of art to American education and society 
and act as a stimulus for independent thought. 

Art involves experiences that are real to the child. 
From these experiences he will learn to make choices, 
and through participation will learn to appreciate 
the problems of his neighbors. There is no more 
dramatic representation of national characteristics 
than the native art of each people. When seeing a 
collection of these arts one is aware of the right of 
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each man to be different from his neighbor—to be- 
lieve, think and to act according to his own taste and 
conscience. Democracies are creative, and have a 
respect and concern for the integrity of the individual. 
Naturally all students do not have an equal amount of 
ability in art; however, the teacher should foster the 
feeling of equality by respecting whatever contribu- 
tion each can make. Because of the wide variety of 
medium for expression, the teacher can encourage 
experimentation to discover at which the child is most 
adept. 

In any project the spirit of co-operative living and 
thinking can be stressed. By working together and 
sharing responsibility the essential factors in the 
democratic way of life are being demonstrated. 

One of the primary aspects of democracy as we 
define it is freedom of thought and expression. The 
art teacher has every opportunity to encourage free- 
dom in the choice of activity, use of materials, and the 
expression of ideas. Even though the teacher may 
consider the choice of an individual to be poor, she 
must not dictate her own ideas, but rather strive to 
improve his taste and sharpen his ability to discrimi- 
nate between the good and bad. The child must be 
made to feel that his ideas and opinions are important 
and that the teacher is working with him and he must 
have confidence in his own ability. 

Art education must motivate the child to think. The 
artist in creating a picture goes through prolonged 
periods of concentration. The ability to see, think 
through, and then express an idea in a clear precise 
way is essential. Only by being able to think or plan 
a project through can the student be expected to lead 
wisely in society. 

The scarcity or total lack of what we thought to be 
indispensable mediums, has caused creative minds to 
develop substitutes. Consequently the art teacher is 
thrown upon her own resources. . . to make use of 
whatever material is at hand, scraps of wood, wool, 
papier-maché, seeds, etc. The ingenuity of the pupil is 
tested in the uses he can make of these materials, as 
well as learning to conserve scarce materials by 
resourcefulness. 

After the war, more than ever before, people will 
turn to things of beauty with greater appreciation. 
When the war production ends there will be an in- 
creased amount of leisure time. The proper use of this 
leisure time is a responsibility that art teachers must 
share, in order to prevent the social problems which 
may arise from improper direction. 

Certainly, the feeling of satisfaction which comes 
from the creation of something beautiful or useful is an 
adequate reward for the effort, and the actual pleasure 
received from spontaneous creation exemplifies a 
final democratic aspect. . . the pursuit of happiness. 
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VERY art teacher has certain definite ideas 
concerning the teaching of figure drawing, 
and one way is as good as another if one 
reaches the objective. We are all aware of the 
importance of figure drawing in the life of a 
a -a child who wishes to tell a story with his 
crayon or paint. As children develop they 
want to advance in their art work as well as in their 
reading and arithmetic. Therefore, at the proper 
intervals they should be introduced to the method of 
figure drawing which is best adapted to their capaci- 


ties. Improvement should be noted as the children 
develop from year to year. 


Most children of the third grade are beyond the 
symbolic stage and take a keen interest in real life. 
They want their figures to look as real as possible. Ifa 
child is not satisfied with his picture he does not care 
to finish it. Sometimes a child is heard to say, ‘‘My 
figure looks funny. I don’t like it. What is wrong with 
it?’’ He feels discontented and gives up. He might 
make a remark like this, ‘I don’t know how to draw. 
My mother said that she was never good in drawing 
either.’ Very frequently the child has something 
definite in his mind but he cannot make the visual 
form coincide with the mental image. As a rule the 
child does not want the teacher or any one else to 
draw anything on his picture, but he does want the 
teacher to help him. So why not guide him in the 
proper channel? 





Usually in the first art lesson in September the 
children are asked to make a picture of one of their 
vacation experiences. To be sure, the most necessary 
object in the picture will be people. Through this 
lesson the teacher discovers what each child is able 
to do. Then follows a period of discussion and criti- 
cism. Tom, while looking at one of the pictures may 
be heard to say, “Jack, the head of the boy on your 
picture is too big, but I think that his arms are well 
shaped.’” Or Ann might say, ‘‘I like the red dress on 
your girl, Mary. But why do you have the arms 
attached to the girl’s stomach? My arms are attached 
to my shoulders. Look!’’ 


A discussion of this type affords an analysis of the 
good as well as the weak points, personalities expand, 
and the sympathetic understanding which is stim- 
ulated leads to self-confidence and improvement. 


The chief problem which the child encounters at 
this stage is the estimate of proportion. The first step 
to help the child to overcome this difficulty is to try 
to make ‘“‘proportions” clear to him. 


It appears to be easier for the children to begin 
with the back view of the figure. Select a group of six 
children. Have three of the children stand with their 
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backs to the class—they are the models. The other 
three children are to follow directions. ‘Take both 
hands and place them on the top of the model's head. 
Cup the hands and bring them down to the model’s 
ears. Now, what is the shape of the model's head? Is 
it shaped like an egg with the smallest end at neck? 
About where are the ears? Take both hands like this 
(show the children how) and feel the neck. Is it very 
long, like some of the pictures we had last week? 
Now run your hands across the shoulders. The 
shoulders are the widest part of the body. Ask your 
model to raise his arms even with his shoulders. Are 
the arms attached to the neck, the stomach, or the 
head? To what are they attached? Have your model 
drop his arms. Where does his arm bend? Ask him 
to bend it for you. Tell him to touch his shoulder with 
his fingertips. Are both parts of the arm about the 
same length? Have him drop his arm again. Where 
are his fingertips? Are they between the waistline 
and the knees? Now look at his knee. Which way does 
the knee bend? Ask him to bend it for you. How much 
of his shoe can you see from the back? Now tell your 
model to put his hands on his hips. Is the waistline 
smaller or larger than the hips? Ask your model to sit 
down, and while he bends to sit down, watch him and 
tell us where his body bends.”’ This procedure if taken 
























slowly helps the child to acquire an idea of the con- 
tour of the human body. 


The next step would be to sketch a figure on the 
blackboard, or make a free brush painting. While 
sketching or painting be sure to ask questions about 
the shape of the head, where the ears are located, 
the neck, the shoulders, and the other parts of the 
body. Be sure to work fast and talk while you are 
working on the different parts of the body. Erase the 
sketch or take down the painting immediately. If the 
child sees you work it is encouraging to him and 
makes him feel as if he also could do it. One group of 
volunteers may work at the easels or at the black- 
board on large sheets of newsprint (18 by 24). 
Another group may work on the floor, and the third 
group at their desks. If the class is divided into small 
groups allow about fifteen to paint and the other 
groups to use chalk or some other medium. If the 
child wishes he may make either the front or the back 
view. Later take the side view walking, running, or 
any other position. 


An idea which helps children to get action into their 
figures is enlarged manikins about a third grader’'s 
size. These manikins take the place of real models and 
are to be used after the child has had the experience 
with a classmate posing for him as his model until he 
has adjusted his manikin to the desired action. As 
experience has taught us, the time limit of a child's 
posing is about three minutes. 


Picture 1 introduces you to Mary Ann and her play- 
mate, Paul, enjoying their pets. Picture 2 finds Paula, 
Mary Ann, and their dog listening attentively to a 
story read by Paul. Pictures 3 and 4 show other poses 
of the models, the pupils and their work. Picture 5 
shows a plywood model and pony with a real model 
posing on its back. The pony in Picture 6 is made of 
heavy corrugated paper. The models are made of 
tagboard. 


The two plates of small manikins may be enlarged 
by hand or with the help of a stereopticon.! 


“Little Peter,’’ from Schoo/ Arts, January 1939, may be used in the same 
manner. 





The parts above are used for making manikins for producing 

guides for drawing action or postures of human figures. These 

cardboard manikins serve the same purpose for children as the 
wood modeled jointed figures do for professional artists 


OUTLINE FOR ENLARGING MANIKINS 


1. Fasten a large sheet of manila tagboard (24 by 
36) to the wall with scotch tape. 
2. Slip small plate of manikin into the stereopticon 
upside down, turn on light. 
(Continued on page 6-a) 











PASTE, PAPER, and PAINT 


ITH almost no cost for materiais, the 
accessibility of these materials; the sim- 
plicity of procedure, and the ease of 
achievement make this problem most 
satisfactory. 

Each child should be given two pieces of news- 
paper, either single pages, double pages, or half 
pages, depending upon the size the child wishes to 
make his figure. 

Two pieces are used to make the doll, one larger 
piece for the legs, a smaller piece for the head and 
arms. 

Each piece is folded several times and then rolled. 
It is easier to fold first and then roll than to roll from 
the start, because the edges are less apt to tear. 

The thicker, longer roll is bent in the center and 
tied with string; this makes the legs. The smaller roll 
is also folded in the center and tied near the fold; 
this hecomes the head and arms. The head piece is 
placed on top of the leg piece and tied to it as shown 
in the photograph. It is now ready for wrapping. 

Use strips of paper toweling or strips of newspaper 
which have been torn about three-quarters of an inch 
wide. Torn strips make a better, neater job than cut 
strips. These strips are generously coated with wall- 
paper paste and wrapped around the figure right 
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MARION FARNHAM, Head of Art Dept. 
State Teachers College, West Chester, Penna. 


over the string. Several layers of wrapping will make 
a more solid figure. 


The doll can be painted as it now stands or a dress 
can be made of paper toweling. A piece of cardboard 
cut like a foot and wrapped bandage fashion to the 
leg will make the figure stand alone. 


The animals are made in the same fashion as the 
doll except that three pieces of rolled paper are 
needed, one for the head and body and two for legs. 


Legs may be tied to the body in either of two ways. 
One way is to tie the legs under the body. The other, 
and perhaps easier way, is to put the leg pieces strad- 
dle fashion over the body and tie them under the 
body. 

The head and neck are made by bending the body 
piece and tying it in place as shown in the photograph. 
Such anatomical details as ears or horns or tails are 
made of folded pieces of paper that are tied to the 
body piece. 

The animal is completed when it has been wrapped 
with strips of paper towel or newspaper coated with 
paste. 

It will probably be necessary to tie the head back to 
the body to give it the desired pose. These strings 
may be removed when the paste is dry and hard. 


















HY was our freshman sculpture exhibit per- 
plexing to visitors who saw it? They were 
expecting to see what most laymen expect in sculp- 
ture, accurate representation of animals and people 
in clay or stone. The more the object would ‘‘look 
like’ something, the more the visitors would have 
been thrilled. The work exhibited by our freshmen 
did not satisfy this requirement. 

What, then, were we trying to do if not to teach 
students to imitate natural form? Our purpose in 
freshman modeling was to help the student develop 
in his understanding of three-dimensional form, a 
basic step in preparation for the fields of industrial 
design or sculpture. What our visitors saw at the 
exhibit were exercises created by the students in 
their exploration of the vocabulary of form. Through 


= EXPLORATIONS 


Acting Assistant Professor of Art 
Drake University, Des Moines, lowa 


experimentation with convexities, concavities, planes, 
solids in various combinations of their own creation, 
the students were learning to express themselves in a 
new language—not through words, but through form. 

How did we go about teaching the vocabulary of 
form? We tried to aim directly at the goal with a 
minimum of distracting elements. This required the 
elimination of subject matter at first. A student mak- 
ing a woman in clay would be more concerned in 
imitating a woman's figure than in form itself. First 
problems must therefore be non-objective. There are 
modeling mediums requiring a minimum of technical 
skill in manipulability, allowed maximum concen- 
tration on form itself. 

Cutting all factors to their smallest wayward influ- 
ence in the pursuit of form, one problem still re- 
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mained. Form has so many possibilities, that the 
student tackling the venture becomes overwhelmed 
and tangled in the infinite varieties of curves, con- 
cavities, etc. Freedom causes chaos when not con- 
trolled. Thus, monstrosities resembling subterranean 
New York City, with tunnels, caverns, mountains, are 
likely to be born all in one confused mass. What is 
the student's difficulty? It is merely that he is trying 
to put all of his form discoveries into one composition. 
It can’t be done! The student, not yet having the per- 
ception to limit his attempts, the teacher must place 
limitations which will help the student explore one 
step at a time in his search for form. 

Our manner of limitation was this: 

The first problem was an exploration of rectilinear 
form, to include dominance and subordination in the 
combination of one or two vertical rectilinears with 
one or two horizontal rectilinears, all corners to be at 
right angles. The student was able to focus his atten- 
tion on one problem—yet he would have ample 
opportunity to exercise his own creative powers in 
meeting this problem. The interesting spacing of one 
form to the other, the balance of vertical with hori- 
zontal, the organization of sound unconfused pattern, 
through dominance and subordination—these were 
sufficient elements to deal with at one time. 

The second problem involved an exploration of 
curvilinear forms. The student was permitted to use 
in combination, two or three forms such as sphere, 
cone, disc, hemisphere, cylinder. Again dominance 
and subordination, variation, balance, and unity were 
striven for. 

Problem three was an exploration of convexities in 
combination with concavities. In this problem the 
concavity was to be dominant, a limitation by the 
instructor. 

How did we go about constructing these creations? 
Each member of the class made a number of small 
sketches in plastilene of the problem concerned. The 
composition deemed best by student in consultation 
with instructor was constructed or cast in plaster. 
Dimensions varied approximately from four to seven 
or eight inches in the completed plaster projects. 
Considerable energy and patience were exerted in 
refining the plaster forms with sandpaper and plaster 
carving tools. This was felt to be a necessary step in 
order to create the subtleties and modulations of strong 
and effective design. Probably as much was learned 
in the process of carrying the project to a refined con- 
clusion as from any other part of the problem. It is 
in the final refinement of form that an explorer will 
learn secrets unable to be discovered in quick ex- 
pressions, left uncompleted. Also worthy of mention 
is the glow of pride experienced by the student in 
seeing a job through to the finish rather than in drop- 
ping it at the discouraging stage of sloppy immaturity. 

Three projects in plaster having been completed; 
one in rectilinears, one in curvilinears, one in con- 
cavities and convexities, it was time to introduce two 
new elements—mood and subject matter. 

Problem four thus involved the expression of mood, 
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using a face as subject-matter and three-dimensional 
form as the structure out of which the mood was to 
evolve. This was a difficult problem, for the student 
must be so filled with an idea he wanted to express 
that it would blossom not as a mere representation of a 
face, but as something stronger—a mood revealed 
through the use of the face as a vehicle of expression. 
The vocabulary of form explored in the first problems 
were the raw material out of which selections and 
combinations would be made which best revealed 
the mood to be expressed. 

It was interesting to observe how students made 
different uses of eyes, eyebrows, nose, cheeks, modi- 
fying them in this way or that according to the mood 
idea being expressed. One student wishing to ex- 
press haughtiness, employed planes meeting con- 
cavities in hard razor blade ridges to form the con- 
tours of the face. Another depicted sadness by means 
of long soft contours, simplified to eliminate all which 
did not contribute to the mood being created. This 
problem required the use of every bit of knowledge 
of form absorbed in the first three problems—and 
more. 

Problem five resembled problem four in that mood 
was to be expressed through subject matter by means 
of three dimensional form. It differed in that this time 
the human figure provided the subject matter. Re- 
sults of this problem in most cases indicated greater 
assurance on the part of the student in his use of 
form and subject matter to implement expression of an 
idea. The uses of simplicity and detail, dominance 
and subordination, variety and unity, all implements 
to expression, took a more subconscious part in the 
student's thought, allowing idea foremost place. 
The same process occurs in our spoken language 
when the mechanics of it become familiar to the 
speaker to the extent that words and sentence forma- 
tion become more or less automatic and thus sub- 
ordinate in our thinking to the idea being expressed. 

The five required projects, rather strictly limited in 
their scope by the instructor, having been completed, 
the student was ready to go off on ventures of his own. 
He now needed the opportunity to digest what had 
been discovered, and to adapt it to his own individ- 
uality. Our only criteria for judging the work ior the 
remainder of the year were: Did the composition 
express an idea, and, were all elements of form, sub- 
ject matter, and craftsmanship used adequately to 
portray that idea? 

Results were inspiring because of their creativeness 
and variety. Students ran the gamut from realism, 
impressionism, to expressionism, abstraction and dis- 
tortion, in the attempt to find themselves. Since this 
search for one’s own style continues throughout the 
life of most artists, a student in his first year of sculp- 
ture cannot hope to get very far, but at least he can 
get a start. 

Along with the study of style comes the study of the 
effect of material upon form. We found insutficent 
time to pursue this study very far the first year and 

(Continued on page 6-a) 
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New Projects, Materials, Techniques 


Universal Handicrafts 
SERVICE INC. 1267 Gth Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 
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THE MAKING OF A MURAL 


(Continued from page 348) 
brero gayly decorated in braid. The 
ever-present mariachis are shown in the 
plaza, playing the various instruments so 
common to Mexico. 

Venders are shown selling fruit and 
pottery. Weavers are making textiles 
on the hand-looms which were in use 
before the Spaniards came to Mexico. 
This simple loom has a stick fastened 
to a rope attached to the mecapal or 
tumpline which passes around the hips 
of the wearer. As she leans backward 
the threads become taut. The designs 
are woven with nothing to guide her but 
her memory. 

The thatched cottage pictured behind 
the weavers is a typical Indian home. 
Its sides are of cornstalks with occasional 
reinforcementsof a few horizontal pieces. 
The home is humble but surrounded by 
beautiful trees and flowers. 

Donkeys with heavy burdens are por- 
trayed on their way to market and, as is 
often seen on the highways, the men 
have stopped to tighten the loads. 

Rising in the distance is the cathedral 
of Taxco which has become familiar to 
all. Still farther in the distance the 
mountains form an effective background 
where the men and women may be seen 
treading up one mountain and down 
another. 

The stream which serves so well as 
the bathing pool and community wash- 
ing center is also depicted in the mural. 
Women are washing their clothes, their 
children, and themselves. 

One imagines he hears the faint echo 
of Cielito Lindo and other Mexican 
songs, for in the distance one can see 
the caballero playing to his sweetheart, 
who looks down upon him from the 
balcony. Not far away a bored donkey 
is shown on the mountain road. 

The mural is thus a composite of 
people, places, customs, colors, cos- 
tumes, and attitudes of Mexico, our 
interesting and historic neighbor south 
of the Rio Grande. 

After the completion of the mura: a 
protective coat of varnish was applied 
with a spray gun. It was then installed 
and the space surrounding the snack 
bar was painted harmoniously. A nar- 
row frame of yellow-green was placed 
around the mural. The neutral, olive- 
green color applied below makes the 
colors of the mural more vivid. A bril- 
liant, vibrant, dark-blue front of the 
snack bar and the brilliant oilcloth top 
enhance the gaiety of the Mexican scene. 





THE X-ACTO KNIFE 
AS A DRAWING TOOL 








Lumiprinting 


This intriguing art, long known as * 
verre,” has been recently 
greatly improved as the result of Joseph 
di ( yemma 8 experime nts, described in his 


cliché 
revived and 


be | yk, 


Lumiprinting is a fascinating form of 
pictorial expression in which the artist 
draws or paints, on sheets of glass or 
plastic (with pencil, crayon, water color 
or oil) any of several kinds of ne gatives, 
similar to photographic negatives. From 
these it is possib yle to make any number 
of contact prints or enlargements by the 
same processes used in printing from 
regular camera negatives. 


**Lumiprinting.” 


This medium is excellent for making 
Christmas cards, bookplates, place cards, 
invitations, etc. The above illustration 
demonstrates its simplest form. Glass was 
coated with black varnish, after which 
the X-ACTO knife was used for scratch- 
ing through this coating. Next an ordi- 
nary photographic print was made, each 
knife scratch appearing as a black line on 
the print. 

One is by no means limited toe black 
and white effects, however, as there are 
numerous methods of obtaining a wide 
variety of tones. All sorts of textures are 
likewise possible. The required processes 
are described in full in the above-men- 
tioned volume. ‘The materials required 
are cheap. 
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X-ACTO CRESCENT 
PRODUCTS CO... INC. 
440 Fourth Ave., New Yerk 16, N. Y. 
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The ART BOOK of Your Dreams 


a4 
eh. 
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a 50,000 


COPIES 


Now in Use 
from Maine 
to California 





PPI FD ART by PEDRO deLEMOS 
Director of the Museum of Fine Arts, Stanford 





AVE you one day hoped to find a practical, complete art textbook with Lesson 
Outlines for every grade? A book that has everything you want both for 
beginners and advanced students in Drawing, Decorating, Painting, Design, Mod- 
eling, Lettering, and Handicraft, with limitless variety and hundreds of illustrations 
and color plates? 


APPLIED ART is the answer . . . the very book you have wanted. 

Small wonder that APPLIED ART has become the first choice of art 
supervisors, teachers, and students from Maine to California. Not only is it an 
entire library in one book, but each chapter is progressive and designed to develop 
originality and persoaal inventiveness. 


What Art Instructors and Supervisors say: 


“This is the finest, most practical art text I have ever seen. Every art 
supervisor and every grade drawing teacher should own a copy. It is a mine of 
inspiration, practical ideas, and beautiful ideals.’ 


398 pages, packed with illustrations, cutouts, border patterns, molded objects, 
handicraft, lettering, and designs . . . . just the things you want your art teaching 
text to have. 


Durable cloth binding 
Send TODAY for FREE Sample Pages of this amazing art book 


NOW 
a 


PACIFIC PRESS PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION r 


Mountain View, California LFormerly 


POSTPAID 
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Instructive and Decorative 


...and fun to own. Hand-colored on an- 
tique book finish paper, approximately 20x26. 
Valuable study aids in schools, and interest- 
ing conversation wall pieces for homes. Svuit- 
able for framing. 


PICTORIAL MAPS 






MODELING PLAST 
A CLAY MATERIAL 


4 | ial 


“Romance of the Missions” ( $1.50 
“Flag Map of California’ each, 
“Pirate Treasure Map” { postpaid 


Sorry, no C. O. D’s 


WEATHERCOCK HOUSE 


3649 Yorkshire Road 


Pasadena 8, California 
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well suited for vacation schools, recreation 
centers and summer camps. Easily handled, 
economical and results are satisfactory. 
Direction folder and price list on request. 
Write for free Encyclopedia of Art Materials listing 7,000 items 


FAVOR RUHL & CO., INC. Dept. SA6-45 
425 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


During the planning and painting of 
the mural, we hoped that the many 
scenes and bright colors would divert 
and entertain many lonely boys in the 
Service who chance to visit the Center. 
Perhaps we have achieved that goal for 
someone has said that the mural has 
lifted the room from one of gloom and 
mediocrity to gaiety and light. 





FIGURE DRAWING IN THE 
REALISTIC STAGE 


(Continued from page 357) 


3. Focus the reflector so that the lines 
of the manikin fall clearly on the chart. 

4. Now make the room dark, and 
proceed to outline the different parts of 
the manikin. 

5. Cut out the parts, punch holes for 
eyelets, then put together with large 
shanks. 

Eyelets are used in the manila figures 
to enable the child to adjust his model 
easily with pins on the bulletin board. 
The manikins may also be made cof ply- 
wood, but for younger children the 
flexible tagboard is easier to handle. 
The plywood manikins are put together 
with screws and to adjust them a small 
screwdriver is needed. 


CLOTHING 


The manikins may be clothed with 
paper outfits. However, the manikins 
pictured are clothed with light washable 
materials and serge. Clothing made 
from these materials falls into natural 
lines when the figure is changed into 
different positions. For a plywood figure 
heavier material may be used. One yard 
of material will make a dress with short 
sleeves and a pair of panties. Trim- 
mings may be added to make the dress 
more attractive. 

As the children develop they enjoy 
different ways of doing things. A third 
grade child gets a thrill out of adjusting 
his own model. It is very interesting to 
observe one child pose for another be- 
fore beginning work on his important 
masterpiece. 





THREE DIMENSIONAL 
EXPLORATIONS 


(Continued from page 360) 


thus it was emphasized quite strongly 
in the second year of sculpture. The 
students were given the opportunity to 
work with different kinds of material; 
clay, wood, plaster, stone. Tin, wire, 
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and plastics would have been desirable 
also. Familiarity with materials soon 
shows that form and style must be in- 
fluenced by the peculiar capacities and 
limitations of these materials, else the e OWCTAa C7. AY 
r fullest expression cannot be achieved INCORPORATED 
5 bythe sculptor or the industrial designer. 
| Having explored in the vocabulary of MANUFACTURERS @ DISTRIBUTORS @ CRAFT SUPPLIES @ PUBLISHERS @ PROJECTS 
three-dimensional form, the student by 130 CLARENDON STREET 
this time should realize the importance BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
of a well-organized structure in the JUNE 1048 
building of Meaning. Ideas must be 
constructed out of strong and significant DEAR FRIENDS: 
form, be they of functional meaning as 
ie” : : ; - sates - . Z 
_ | in industrial design, or philosophical THE YEAR IN REVIEW 
meaning as in sculpture. It is in prepa- 
. ration for this work that we along with ON OUR FIGHTING FRONTS 
; other art schools give the sort of founda- For our men ape aa ashore, in the front lines and in training camps, 
; ton wines tn enn diamestonal Gases teaue in prison camps and in 1ospitals, with the Army, the Navy and the Red 
4 ‘bed Cross, Fellowerafters’ practical arts mate ‘rials and ideas have served, and 
‘ om ; ; are serving, on far-flung frontiers. » lion’s share of Fellowcrafters’ 
It is hoped that this explanation will production has rightly gone to the war effort pes 
° clarify to some extent the purpose of our AT HOME 
introductory courses in sculpture and 
- 0 enable th h h th For rehabilitative and recreational work to restore injured men to 
1 Ve Ge those wae oe oe t —_ yhysical and mental health, Fellowerafters has translated its crafts 
, dimensional work in the future to find cnowledge and production ability into terms of practical therapy. 
: greater enjoyment and understanding. We have helped to set the pace of rapid crafts development. New 
y- publications ...the Fourteenth Catalogue, our contribution to logical 
e recapitulation and lucid presentation of proven crafts aids. ..‘The Golden 
> Book of Designs .+. the McGill Handicrafts Series ... other new manuals 
nd and instruction sheets ... all aimed toward expansion of creative design 
" and creative genius in applied art—the foundation of our powertful 
economy in these United States... New materials .. . plastics, soundly 
) developed in close connection with progress of industrial plastics on the 
American Production Line... aluminum, the newest of the old and 
oldest of the new in metals... 
th WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTION FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 
is Complete warehouse stocks strategically located for prompt service 
le and lower shipping costs, throughout continental United States, Canada, 
Alaska and Hawaii. 
le 
al AU REVOIR 
to Through the summer we will be working to fill war requirements and 
re the needs of millions of children at camp, and to have ready for you in 
. «pe : : 
rd | the Fall the newest and best in crafts. Until then 
ort 
n Varo inet ol 20 cente y ’ [ 
- whee J: a ours suncerel 
ss ae, ¢ d 
WATERCOLORS Off... 
. | TALENS & SON, Newark 5, N. J. CESNCVAIONE 
r Makers of the REMBRANDT COLORS jj 
ag Teecchatedemensnelbaass 
to — ——— THE SEVENTH WAR LOAN DRIVE IS NOW ON. BUY YOUR BOND TODAY! 
e- 
nt FASHION ACADEMY 
INSTITUTE THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
Lf , FASHION DESIGN. SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 
_ STYLING + BUYING 
MERCHANDISING 5 MAJOR COURSES leading to Degrees 
SUMMER SCHOOL ' of Bachelor of Fine Arts and 
; FASHION ILLUS- Master of Fine Arts 
Art Education Laboratory. Discussion of prob- - TRATION «+ STAGE PAINTING DESIGN ILLUSTRATION 
lems with observation in the children’s classes. & SCREEN DESIGN pw comment res R racorcnme = wipe tagery~ heres 
' ur in egrees of Bachelor o rchi 
] Fine and Commercial Art Classes. Accredited. EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN America's Fore- tpetere end Master pe 5 a f ~ ollme ate 75 
py 2 to 7 term points ‘most Fashion Instructor and Style Au- degree students. 22 full time teachers of applied art. 
he thority will determine your particular Summer Session—JULY 2 - AUGUST 11 
Summer Term, June 25, 1945 “aptitude for a career in fashion. Spec: Regular Fall Term Starts SEPTEMBER 3 
fe) jolized trainin in limited fon Send for Bulletin T 
al; a jents under pas expert. Book 4 a College of Fine Aris SYRACUSE UNIVERS 
" 
- Michigan Avenue at Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. Intensive Six Weeks Summer Course. oe ™eyeasees 10,N.Y. —— 
‘ See 1 I MO RE NNER 812 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 21, a 
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USE THE PEN OF THE EXPERTS 












No. 3 
Round nibs 
Nos. 1 te 5 


No. 7 
Squere nibs 
Nos. 6-10 


No. 12 
Shading nibs 
Nos. ll to 19 


No. 17 
Shading Nib 


smoother ink stroke 


SS Dependable 


under all conditions 


. STANDARD 


with professionals and students 


MA /I9 cifgerven a 


for accuracy and efficiency 


Cleaner 


sharper strokes with a 


everywhere 
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THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 


Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
The Brown Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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DRAWLET DRAWING AND LETTERING PENS 





FOR HARD USE IN LETTERING AND BROAD-LINE DRAWING 




















EVERYTHING for the 
ART DEPARTMENT... 


WEBER 


ARTISTS’ COLORS 
and MATERIALS 


Rae ee Se 


“SCHOOL ART” 
PRODUCTS 


WATER COLORS—CRAYONS 
SHOW CARD COLORS 
MALFA OIL AND WATER COLORS 
MODELING CLAYS—BRUSHES 
“THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


WATERPROOF DRAWING INKS 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen, Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
St. Lovis 1, Mo. 
Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 








Baltimore 1, Md. 


%* Marion Farnham, on page 358, illustrates 
how she has her pupils create dolls and animals 
from newspapers and cther accessible material; 
and Margaret Kennard, on page 359, has an 
interesting discussion of three-dimensional art 
teaching, finely illustrated. Both these articles 
are full of practical suggestions, backed by 
experience. 


* This brings us to the end of Volume 44 of 
School Arts. The Editor says that “Volume 44 
has more than satisfied its subscribers, from the 
many good words we have received from art 
educators and subscribers in general.” As ex- 
amples may I quote from subscribers, one in 
Iowa, another in Ontario: “The School Arts 
Magazine is getting better every time.’’ ‘‘Con- 
gratulations on your fine magazine.” 

While School Arts subscribers are enjoying 
a good long Summer vacation we at the Editorial 
and Publication Office will be planning another 
Volume. 

In September “Islands of the World Art’ 
will be the principal topic. It is expected that the 
contributions will include Art Crafts, Costume, 
and Pageantry in relation to the South Seas; Art 
Travel Trips in Islands of the World; Schoolroom 
projects on’these subjects. It will be another great 
series which no art teacher can afford to miss. 


Faowrooraw at nome To DRAW and PAINT! 


AND PAINT Just Issued! Fascinating, practical, new 
Rabe es easy-to-follow home-study course in CHAR- 
: COAL, OIL and WATER-COLOR drawing 
and painting! Pleasure and profit for young 
and old in this grand hobby. No art-gift nec- 
essary... anyone may learn to draw and paint this 
easy, fascinatin Vision-Training’’ way 
plete course, by Richards on Brigham, Ph.D, ,artis t, 
teacher, writer—pub'ished in one compact, inex 
pensive volume. Fully desc riptiv e literature free. 


crowsS eens J MOELLER PUBLICATIONS oan rani. 
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521 WEST MONROE STREET -CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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THE ARTIST goes to WAR 
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Materials 
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UNION SQUARE WEST 
NEW YORK CITY 
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WATERCOLORS 


are transparent 


SILK SCREEN=— 
PRINTING 


is being used in great volume by our 
armed forces in camp, school and in the 


Subscribers will find in this column notes 
about educational literature and the latest 
developments in art helps for the classroom 
Readers may secure copies of the printed 
matter mentioned as long as the supply lasts 
by addressing Teacners ExcHANGE Bureau, 
101 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass., 
and enclosing a three-cent stamp for each 
item requested. 








TESTED SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
Tools and supplies for metal crafts and jewelry making. 
Large stocks becoming available. High school craft 
. courses now include Jewelry work. You can depend on 
our years of experience and dependable service. 


Send for illustrated catalog S. 
METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY ¢O. 











* If you have not already done so, by all 
means send for a copy of DO IT YOURSELF— 


10 Th ‘ . Prov 1 h.I 











DEPENDABLE 
CRAFT 


For 1945 Catalog Write Dept. SA 65 


DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 


2143 National Road, Wheeling, W. Va. 


SUPPLIES 
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CERAMIC 
SUPPLIES 


CLAYS-GLAZES-KILNS 
COLORS - SUNDRIES 


Ask for complete information 
and give facilities for firing 


Write to Dept. C 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO, INC. 


45-47 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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the American Crayon Company’s brochure which 
will tell you how to add distinction and individual- 
ity to your home interiors, clothes, accessories, 
and household articles with Prang Textile Colors. 
Not only that: the finely illustrated book, beauti- 
fully colored, gives all manner of information 
about the use of color for all occasions. Further- 
more, this book will suggest ideas for School 
Art work for all grades. You really should have a 
copy. Just ask School Arts for T.E.B. No. 441-J. 

And while you have your “pen in hand” ask 
about the set of NEW ART EDUCATION, Grades 
one through nine, with Teachers Reference 
Manual. This sound educational plan has in it all 
the elements of a practical art course, integrated 
with a general education, making the whole 
scheme complete and intensely interesting. A 
descriptive folder tells the story. 

One other thing—have you seen a recent copy 
of EVERYDAY ART? A copy of this and the other 
items will come along promptly if you write us, 
using reference as above and enclosing the three- 
cent stamp. 


field—also war production plants. War 
needs come FIRST now. We regret that 
we cannot take care of all civilian needs, 
but we are doing our best to do so. Write 
us if we can serve your school in any 
way. S.A. 6-45 


NAZ-DAR COMPANY 


469-483 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, Illinois 













METTS 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Complete tools and supplies for home, school, 

shop crafts and art courses. Lists items for 

working in wood, plastics, leather, basketry, 

reed, cane, and'pottery. Includes book bind- 

ing, block printing and weaving. Lists looms, 

books and instruction aids 

J. L. HAMMETT CO., 264 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me a free copy of your New Craft Catalog 

Name 
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SILK SCREEN 
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for School Work 



































~ SARGENT 


Water Base 


SILK SCREEN 


Printing Process Outfit 


This process of silk screen printing eliminates the two 
major objeciions schools and students alike have had 
to silk screen printing its messiness and its impracti- 
cability in the classroom. 





The Sargent process, although similar in technique 


employs Sargent Water Soluble Tempera Colors or 
Dry Tempera (ease! powder). They dry quickly, 
screen wash-up requires water only and takes buta 
fraction of the time previously required. Further, 
Sargent Tempera is clean and odorless. 


Skill Quickly Attained 


The Sargent process offers the student greater lati- 
tude of expression with less experience. Only a 
minimum of training is necessary to obtain opaque 
effects, and either bright or soft effects of original 
transparent water colors. Since water colors dry 
faster, colors may be super-imposed without delay. 


The Silk Screen Process is an ideal means of expres- 
sion for the student. With the introduction of the 
Sargent water base method, schools are making ita 
regular part of the curriculum. 


Sargent Tempera is available in a range of 37 colors. 


AMERICAN ARTISTS’ COLOR WORKS, Inc. 


Makers of famous Sargent and Hi-Test Colors 
Sargent Bldg. , 5601 First Avenue, Brooklyn 20, N. Y- 
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BLACK MOUNTAIN COLLEGE 
SUMMER ART INSTITUTE 


JULY 2—SEPTEMBER 8—Teachers, lecturers: Gropius, Beid- 
ler, architects. Painting: Feininger, Hillsmith, Motherwell. 
Sculpture: Zadkine, Mary Callery. Advertising Art: Paul 
Rand, Alvin Lustig. Art History: Alexander Dorner, Karl 
With. Leatherwork: Berta Rudofsky. Wood Working: Mary 
Gregory. Textile Design: Anni Albers. Basic Design and 
Color: Josef Albers. 


Write to Art Dept., Black Mountain College, Black Monntain, N. C. 


Black Mountain College Music Institute concurrently 
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by 
Walter Foster 


SY Cu WILL FIND ALL NEW DRAWINGS * 
OF CATS, DOGS, SHEED LIONS. BEAR 
HORGES, MONKEYS AND MANY OTHER 


7" DuMaLs IN THIS NEW BOOK ~~~*~~ 
\ YOUR DEALER HAG IT OR 
J SEND *8® to 
WALTER T. FOSTER- 
Box 456 
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The nation’s need is the Art Teacher's chal- 
lenge. Back the mighty 7th War Bond Invasion— 
the greatest task the home folks have been asked 
to meet since the beginning of the war. 


* Like some of the units in the European battle 

zone which move forward so fast it is difficult to 
keep up with them, the American Handicrafts 
Company is going ahead in the same enthusiastic, 
successful way. Now they are opening a new 
retail Store and Display Room at 12 East 4lst 
Street, New York City, right in the heart of every- 
thing. This store will be open about July 1. Here 
you will find about everything needful in art and 
craft work. 
& This Store is in addition to its Main Office and 
Mail Order Department in East Orange, and the 
great store in Los Angeles. Where will American 
Handicrafts break out next? Better ask for their 
catalogue—School Arts T.E.B. No. 442-J, plus 
three cents. 


& Encouraged by the results of its first summer 
art project in 1944, Black Mountain College is 
making preparations for its Second Summer Art 
Institute on its campus in the mountains of West- 
ern North Carolina. The Institute, which will 
begin on July 2 and continue until September 8, 
will offer practical, theoretical and historical 
studies in various art fields. The courses will be 
conducted by artists, scholars, and teachers of 
national and international reputation. 

Anni Albers, a member of the Art Department 
of Black Mountain College, will give a course in 
textile design. Josef Albers, the head of the Art 
Department of the College, will give courses in 
basic design and color. Paul Beidler, the College 
architect, will give a course in architecture. 

Running concurrently with the Art Institute 
will be a Second Summer Music Institute, under 
the direction of the College Music Department. 
There will be also a regular session of the College. 
Complete details about the opportunities of this 
interesting Institute may be had by asking School 
Arts for T.E.B. No. 447-J. 





LAGUNA BEACH, CALIFORNIA. 
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Specialized Training 
70 Courses in Creative Arts and Handicrafts 


Enroll any day. Summer Sessions. Study only what you 
need. Small groups. Ample individual attention. Career 
and volunteer hospital leader training. 


UNIVERSAL °*‘c? 
HANDICRAFT 


221 West 57th St. (Near Broadway), New York 19, N. 
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THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION... FOR RESULTS 


Intensive SIX WEEKS’ Summer Course. 
Celebrated Graduates. Top honors for 20 years. 
Professional methods for beginners or advanced stu- 


dents. Fashion Drawing, Sketching, Life, Design, Styl- 
ing, Fabric Analysis, Fashion Writing, Textile, Interior 
Decor., Display, Draping, Patternmaking, Grading, Draft- 
ing, Dressmaking, Remodeling, Glovemaking, Millinery 
Teacher Training. Approved by Regents. Day and Eve 


Traphagen Training Pays Lifetime Dividends . Send for Circular 9 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52d St.), New York 19 





ANSON K. CROSS ART SCHOOL 


Vision-Training Method, Oil, Watercolor, Landscape 
Portrait, Charcoal. College Credit Certificate. New and 
Enlarged Faculty. Carola Spaeth Hauschka, Portraiture. 
G. R. Brigham, Ph.D., Director. 
SUMMER SESSION JUNE TO SEPTEMBER 
Address for Circular, Boothbay Harbor, Maine 


ALSO HOME STUDY EXTENSION COURSES 











CHICAGO ACADEMY of FINE ARTS 


Enroll now! Day, Evening, Saturday and Sunday classes 


\ Direct project training Art Essentials e 


Commercial Art e Dress Design e Lay- 
out and Lettering @ Industrial Design e 
Fashion Illustration e Cartooning e 


Interior Decor ation e Illustration e 


Drawing and Painting. 
Y) Write for free catalog. 


18 S$. Michigan, Suite ($-6), Chicago 3, lll. 
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INSTITUTE oF DESIGN 


247 £€. ONTARIO ST @ CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 








RINGLING SCHOOL OF ART 
(School of the John and Mabel Ringling Museum of Art) 


Announces 12 weeks’ summer term opening June 14, for 
artists, art teachers, art students, and art hobbyists at Little 
Switzerland, No. Carolina—4,000 feet elevation. Faculty of 
outstanding artists teaching Drawing and Painting, I|lustra- 
tion, Commercial Art, Fashion Arts. Superb living accom- 
modations. Board, room, tuition, $300. Special weekly rates. 
Winter school—Sarasota, Florida. Write for general cata- 
log and folder “Summer Study in the Land of the Sky.” 


Address: V. S. KIMBROUGH, Pres., Sarasota, Fla. 





PAINT THIS SUMMER 
IN WYOMING 
WITH JOHN OPPER 
at the UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 

Folder and Catalogue on request 

Other art courses also available 
Write, Head of Art Department 
UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING, LARAMIE, WYO. 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


ART 











School of Design for Women 


101st Year. Design, illustra- 
tion, advertising, interior decora- 
tion, fashion axe: fine arts, teacher 
training. 3B.F.A. in all courses. 
Photography, pata jewelry, 
ceramics. Residences. Oldest 
school of art applied to industry. 
CaTALoc. 


1328 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 
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softest to the hardest. 


and special techniques. 


Will not injure delicate paper. 





DIXON’S FINEST—For Freehand and Mechanical Drawing 


Dixon’s Typhonite Eldorado pencils— perfection in all degrees, from the 


Dixon “Best” colored crayon pencils—recognized as the standard. A wide 


range of blending colors, tones, shades. 


Dixon Anadel colored indelible pencils—superb for water color effects 


Dixon Craft paper-cleaners—a superior cleaner for drawings, papers, etc. 


SCHOOL BUREAU, PENCIL SALES DEPT. 135-J6, JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
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JERSEY CITY 3, N. J. 








| TIMELY ART PUBLICATIONS 


FOR YOUR ART LIBRARY AND TEACHING WORK 











ART TEACHING BOOKS MODERN ART COLLECTIONS 
AA Applied Art, Pedro deLemos . $5.00 
BB Bookbinding for Beginners, Bean 2.50 on sara ta Book Illustration . — 
CAR Cartooning, Harriett Weaver. . 2.50 ee es : 
CC Color Cement Handicraft, deLemos 5.00 307 Novelties and Jewelry . 3.00 
Creative Art anaes Pedro deLemos 
sete $ i. : oe SCHOOL ARTS PORTFOLIOS 
GAC Guatemala Art Crafts, deLemos . 3.75 102 Cost Design, Hist f Eayp- 
MGR The Magic Realm of Arts, Bailey. 1.50 ‘aaa 1840-24 wr ml0e $1.00 
PPS Plays and Puppet Shows . 1.00 251 Creative Expression, 22 plates 2.50 
Planning and Producing Posters, ; 
IohndeLemes . 2.75 103. HappyArtProjects,Kerr . . 1.00 
SYS Symbolism for Artists, Bailey - Pool 4.50 | 113 Landscape in Decoration, 17 plates, 1.00 
120. Lettering, 2] plates .. 1.00 
CRETE CNReEe fy Pudee Cane 195 Master Model Drawing, 16 plates 1.95 
202 Art Metal Craft, 17 plates. $2.00 156 Old World Decorative Designs 1.50 
109 __— Block Printing, 17 plates, 81x11 * “1.00 = “niging i « : 
116 Leathercraft, 17 plates, 81x11” . 1.00 | 153 Posters—School Posters, 24 plates 1.50 
119 Textile Decorating, 17 plates . 1.00 | 201 Simplified Modern Design, 18 piates 2.00 


7 f Fill in Coupon — For prompt service send orders to \ 


SCHOOL ARTS, 156 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Los 8, Calif. Amer. Seating Co. 6900 Avalon Blvd. 
Mass., or to the following school supply companies: Milwaukee 8, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co., 

Cambri 42, Mass. J. L. Hammett Co., Kendall 3100 W. Cherry St, 

Clearfield, Pa. Kurtz Bros. Newark 8, N. J. J. L. Hammett Co, 380 Jelliff Ave. 

Dallas 2, Texas. Practical Drawing Co. Francisco 3, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 207 S. VanNess 

Eau Claire, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. Seattle 1, Wash. John W. Graham Co., llll 4th Ave. 

Kansas City 6, Mo. Hoover Brothers, Inc., 922 Oak St. Spokane 6, 5 John W. Graham Co. 

Lansing 2, ich. Mich. School Service 117 Shiawassee, W Syracuse 4, N. Y. Amer. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee. 


In CANADA at hth her prices to Mover School Sys. Ltd. 
Moncton, PA ot ote pay tion =. Saskatoon, Edmonton 
Please send the following titles, mumber....................-...-ssesssessseessneennennns 


Enclosed in payment is $..............csccccscssssssseessveeesnnnee oO Please send bill 


TT ne eee 


School Address .. City and State 
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CREATIVE ART CRAFTS, Book! 
By PEDRO DELEMOS 


PEDRO de lEMOS 





HITS A NEW “HIGH” IN 
METHOD 
“Instructor-like’’ clearness using written and 
pictured step-by-step directions makes this 
method the best ever featured. 
MATERIALS 
Start any of the inviting projects immediate- 
ly, as the author has made a special effort to 
feature ‘“‘easy to obtain’’ materials that are 
right around the school and home. 


PAPER CRAFT, TOY CRAFT, RELIEF CRAFT 
A grand total of over 500 projects packed into 
88 pages and forming a complete 


ONE VOLUME HANDICRAFT LIBRARY 
for only $3.75 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
156 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 
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A NEW H HAND BOOK ON POSTERS | 


by JOHN deLEMOS 
PLANNING and PRODUCING POSTERS © 


aa stave -~ ce cts i a tt stint ane . ewe ne saocin ot 





CHAPTER 
SUBJECTS 


WHAT MAKES A 
Goop POSTER? 


PLANNING A 
POSTER 


VALUES IN POSTER 
WorRK 


SUGGESTIONS ON 
COLOR 


POINTERS ON 
LETTERING 


COMPLETING THE 
POSTER 


ee SPATTER POSTERS 


SILK SCREEN 
PRINTING 


Arr BrusH WorRK 


9 chapters packed with illustrations, instructions and help give you ina 
single book the information for successful poster making in your work. 


Basic ideas on composition, balance, silhouettes, tonal values and colors are 
yours to use and to the best of our knowledge this is the first book that gives 
you techniques for the school use of silk screen and air brush. 


38 excellent posters—a number on present-day war subjects—give you ex- 
cellent material for your war, salvage, or service posters. 


This book is yours for only $2.75. FILL IN and MAIL COUPON 


§ Ch HOOL ARTS, 156 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 
Please send a copy of the new poster book 


PLANNING and PRODUCING POSTERS by John delemos 
__] Enclosed is $2.75 [] Please send bill payable in 30 days 
Name siedasuidioas ; a .. School..... 
Address 
Post Office. 
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ART SCHOOLS--ART INSTRUCTION 


Art Institute of Chicago T-a 
Anson K. Cross Art School 10-4 
Black Mountain College 10-a 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 10-a 
Fashion Academy T-a 
egy of Design 10-a 

Moore Institute of Art 10-a 
Ringling School of Art 10-a 

yracuse University T-a 
Traphagen School of Fashion 10-a 
Universal School of Handicrafts 10-a 
University of Wyoming 10-a 


ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 


American Crayon Company Cover 4 
Binney & Smith l-a 
Devoe & Raynolds Co. 4-a 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. ll-a 
General Pencil Co. 2-a 
Esterbrook Pen Company 8-a 
J. L. Hammett Company 9-a 
Higgins Ink Co. 3-a 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 2-a 
Louis Melind Co. 3-a 
Naz-Dar Company 9-a 
Talens & Son, Inc. 4-a, Ta, 8-a, 9-a, 10-a 
F. Weber Company 8-a 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. 9-a 
BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
Walter T. Foster 10-a 
Manual Arts Press 4-a 
Model-Craft, Inc. B-a 
Moeller Publications 8-a 
Pacific Press Publishing Assoc 6-a 
Watson-Guptill 4-a 
Weathercock House 6-a 
EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES ZND TOOLS 
American Artist's Color Works, Inc 10-a 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co 9-a 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 2-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Company 9-a 
X-Acto Crescent Products Co 5-a 
HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 
American Handicrafts Co 3-a 
Dwinnell Crafts Shop 9-a 
Favor Ruhl & Co. 6-a 
Fellowcrafters, Inc. 7-a 
J. L. Hammett Company 9-a 
Model Craft, Inc. B-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Co 9-a 
Universal Handicrafts Service 5-a 
LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
Fellowcrafters, Inc. 7-a 
J. L. Hammett Sangeng 9-a 
Osborn Bros. . 9-a 
FINANCIAL 
Mutual Loan Company ; 5S-a 











12 alphabets . . . $1.00 
Fairbairn Publishers 


44 Portland St., Worcester 8, Mass. 


16 plates... 


Dept. 156 
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Now Ready 


The New—Book 2 
CREATIVE ART CRAFTS 


This is the second in the series of Craft Books 
by Editor Pedro deLemos 


Here is a book packed to the margins with illustrated 
instructions, suggestions, projects and finished articles 
a veritable ‘‘gold mine” of craft information. 80 pages in 
all—large size 9” x12”— of which 8 are printed in colors, 
with the craft work divided into 3 sections. 


Cardboard and Wood Craft 
Cloth Craft Metal Craft 


Cardboard and Wood Craft takes up paper sculpture, 
letter folios, papier-mache, crafts, wooden spoons, candle- 
sticks, chip carving, marquetry, wood batik. 


Cloth Craft includes stenciling, and textile block prints, 
potato and seashell printing, sun printing, embroidery, 
tapestry, applique. 


Metal Craft covers through metal work, tin craft, copper 
craft, metal etching, metal decorating, iron and sheet iron 
craft, and stamped metal. 


Over 500 craft projects ready to use and many may be 
completed with odds and ends or even waste material. 


Here are a few of the projects contained in this brand-new book 
Recipes for Directions for 


Batik Chip carving 
Gesso paste Metal tooling 
Dyes Textile decoration 


Special instructions for 


Spraying decorations on cloth 
Embroidery stitching 
Making stained glass designs 


Order Book 2—Send $3-/5 


If you would like both the New Book 2 and 
Book 1 on Paper, Toy and Relief Crafts, send 
check or postal note for $7.50. 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
156 Printers Building Worcester 8, Massachusetts 























fabric decoration with 
PRANG TEXTILE COLORS | 


ea 





It's easy, exciting fun to decorate your ward- 
robe and linens, and make exquisite gifts with 
Prang Textile Colors. 





These gay, washable colors that do not fade or 
run will provide you with unlimited possibilities 
for your next year's art program, too. Besides 
achieving beautiful results, you will gain experi- 
ence in this new craft that will prove invaluable 
to yourself and your classes. 





Prang Textile Colors are the perfect art medium 
for students. Besides absorbing all the essentials 
of color harmony and design, they will experi- 
ence the thrill of achievement because of the 
beauty and usefulness of the articles decorated. 


BE EQUIPPED WHEN SUMMER COMES! 


o~ | 4 “ l 4 
L omplete Prang Textile Color Kit — 25 -piece set, with 


| ' ] 
i colors anda mixers, contains everything you need lord 
| | ] i] une T VO Iperi c “ 
y fabrics including booklet ‘DO IT YOURSEL ; 


! \ cn re | | 
Cc - r Tk ~< Al wun te ’ 
Yr, brush and K ife. Only DS.IU at your Geaier 


Send 25 cents for the booklet “DO IT YOURSELF,” with its 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY many ideas and suggestions for fabric decoration. Tells just 


Dept. SA-10, Sendesty, Obie how to proceed, and is illustrated in color. 


Please send me the booklet ‘DO IT YOURSELF.” 


- 


THE AMERICAN I CRAYON COMPAN 


1706 HAYES AVENUE. EEEES SANDUSKY, OHIC 
LLA 
City NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO DAL 


Name 


Address 
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